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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR.—NO. XIII. 
~ _ 
Mr. Wallace. 


I nave heretofore observed that it formed no part of my plan to make 
my selection of subjects from the Irish Bar, according to any supposed 
scale of individual merit or importance, and repeat the intimation here ; 
for were it otherwise, I should certainly have been unjust to the person 
whom I now take up, in having so long delayed to make any mention 
of his name. Mr. Wallace is in several respects a remarkable man. 
He has for many years held an eminent station in his profession, and is 
pre-eminently entitled to the self-gratulation of reflecting, that his success 
has been of that honourable kind, in which neither accident nor patro- 
nage had any share. Of his early life and original prospects 1 have 
heard little, besides the fact that, in his youth, he found himself alone in 
the world without competence or connections, and with merely the rudi- 
ments of general knowledge; and that under these disheartening cir- 
cumstances, instead of acquiescing in the obscurity to which he was ap- 
parently doomed, he formed, and for years persevered in a solitary 
plan of self-instruction, until feeling his courage and ambition increased 
by the result of the experiments he had made upon himself, and mea- 
suring his strength with the difficulties to be encountered, he rejected 
the temporary allurements of any more ignoble calling; and with a 
boldness and self-reliance, which the event has justified, decided upon 
the Bar as the most suited to his pretensions. With this view, and with 
a patient determination of purpose, which is among the most trying ex- 
ercises of practical philosophy, he qualified himself for Trinity College, 
and entering there, gave himself (what was probably his chief motive in 
submitting to the delay) the reputation of having received a regular and 
learned education. He was called to the Bar in 1798, where his 
talents soon bringing him into notice, he advanced at a gradual and 
steady pace to competence, then on to affluence, and finally to the con- 
spicuous place which he now fills in the Irish courts. He obtained a 
silk gown about seven years ago—a period beyond which it could not, 
without consummate injustice, have been withheld; but he was 
known to have connected himself, in his political sympathies, with Mr. 
Grattan and the friends of Ireland ; and this, according to the maxims 
by which the country was then governed, was an unanswerable reason 
for procrastinating to the latest moment his title to precedency. 

Mr. Wallace’s intellectual qualities are in many particulars such as 
might be inferred from his history. In his character, as developed by his 
early life, we find none of the peculiarities of his country—no mercurial 
vivacity—no movements of an impatient and irregular ambition—but 
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rather the composed and dogged ardour of a Scotchman, intent upon 
his distant object of fame and profit, and submitting, without a murmur, 
to the fatigues and delays through which it must be approached. [In 
the same way it may be said of his mind, that it has little or nothing 
thot is strictly national. The forms in which it excels are purely ab- 
vract, and would come as appropriately from a native of any other 
country. It is as an advocate (as contradistinguished from a mere 
lawyer) that he has been most successful; and here the characteristic 
qu il: ty of his style and manner, or rat bev the compound result of all 
the qualities that be long to him professionally and individu: uly, is mas- 
e energy. He is e mph atically ‘the strong man.’ There is at 

all times, and on all occasions, an innate constitutional i imposing vigour 
in his topics, language, tones, and gestures; all co-operating to a com- 
non end, and keeping for ever alive in his auditory the conviction that 
they are listening to a singularly able-minded man. ‘This impression 
is aided by his general aspect. llis face, without a particle of pedantic 

solemnity, is full of seriousness and determination. Whatever of lofty 
er refined emotion may belong to the individual, never settles upon bis 
countenance, and equally absent is every trace of sentimental discon- 
tent: but you find there a rigid statue-ltke stability of expression, im- 
porting consciousness of strength and immobility of purpose, and sug- 
vesting to those who know his history and character an early and de- 
liberate preparation for the world’s frown, and a determination to re- 
tort it. His features, though remarkably in unison with the intellec- 
tual and moral characters impressed upon them, have few physical pecu- 
liarities that can be conveyed by description. ‘They are of the hardy 
Celtic outline, are evidently composed of the most durable materials, 
and still retain all the compactness and rotundity of early youth. His 
frame, though little above the middle size, presents the same characier 
of vigour and durability, and contributes its due proportion towards 
completing that general idea of strength, which [have selected as most 
descriptive of the entire man. ‘The more stern attributes, however, 
that I hove ascribed to him, refer exclusively to the individual, as I have 
seen him in the discharge of his public duties. In the intercourse 
of private life he is, according to universal report, of the most frank 
and familiar manners, an extremely attractive companion, and, what 
is better still, a warm and constant friend. 

Considering as Ido, Mr. Wallace’s mind to be in its original con- 
stitution what may be denominated one of all-work, I should s say of it, 
that among the multiform and dissimilar de ‘partments of intellectual 
exercise involyed in the profession of the law, there was scarcely any 
for which he could not have provided a corresponding aptitude of 
faculty. Elis powers have, however, been very much confined to those 
classes of cases in which facts rather than legal doctrines are the sub- 
ject-matter of inve stigation. ‘This may have been partly accidental— 
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for at the Irish Bar, it is not only matter of chanee whether the indi- 


vidual is to sueceed at all, but chance, in the majority of instances, de- 
termines the particular faculties that must be developed and perma- 
nently cultivated for the purpose. There the aspirant for professional 
eminence cannot, as in England, select a particular department, and make 
it the subject of his exclusive study. One comes to the scene of exer- 
tion relying upon his stores of learned research, and his capacity for the 
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solitary labours of the desk—but the necessity of taking whatever 
business is offered, throws him into a totally dissimilar line. He be- 
comes a nisi-prius, or motion-lawyer, upon compulsion ; strains his 
lungs in open court to a pitch, that neither nature nor himself had ever 
designed ; and ascertaining by experience that this is to be his way of 
“getting on,” resigns his original studies as unproductive toil, and 
concludes a prosperous career without having ever given an opinion 
upon a title, or settled the draft of a deed of assignment. Another 
starts upon the strength of his oral qualifications. Full of contidence 
and ardour, and fired with admiration of preceding models, he is all for 
eloquence—and eloquence of the highest order. He studies black- 
letter, and technicalities as a painful effort, but his cordial meditations 
are over the defence of Milo, and the immortal productions of the 
Athenian school. In his ambitious reveries, he sees before him a bril- 
liant perspective of popular occasions, with the usual accompaniments 
of crowded galleries, spell-bound juries, an admiring bench, an ap- 
plauding bar—but let him take heed. It is at all times in the power 
of two or three friendly attornies, who are in any business, to get him 
into Chancery, and keep him there, and with the best intentions ima- 
ginable (if he only prove competent to the tasks assigned him) to blast 
his fame for eloquence for ever.* It does not, however, appear to me, 
that Mr. Wallace is one of those to whom any cross-purposes of 
this kind have assigned a final destination that can be reasonably 
lamented. ‘The cases in which he ts in most request, are, perhaps, 
those in which he was originally, and still continues more peculiarly 
fitted to excel. Judging of him from his professional attributes and 
his collateral pursuits, | am led to infer that the early and strongest 
propensity of his mind was for the discovery of truth; or in other 
words, that he was more of the philosopher than the sophist; and it 
will, I apprehend, be generally found true, that such an intellect, how- 
ever competent to seize, is less prone to retain and manage a large 
mass of the multiform propositions of English liw, where the terms in 
most familiar use are often subtle deductions from distant principles 
that are no longer visible to those who employ the terms with most 
effect, and where, in fact, the process of argumentation may be likened 
to the working of an algebraic equation, in which the final result is 
ascertained by the juxtaposition of signs rather than by a comparison of 


* I could cite more than one example of persons, whose talents for public-speak- 
ing have been thus suppressed. I know of only one exception; or to speak more 
strictly, of an instance of very uncommon powers of cvatory, breaking out long 
after the enthusiasm of youth had passed away, and in despite ofa long subjection 
to habits of an opposite tendency. [t was that of an Englishman, the present Mr. 
Justice Burton. He had been disciplined in all the severity of his native school, 

and forced his way at the Irish Bar, entirely by his legal superiority. It was only, 
when in the regular course of seniority be came to address juries, that it was first 
discovered by others, and probably by himself, that there lay in the depths of his 
mind a mine of rich materials that had never been explored. To the last he had to 
dig for them. For the first half hour he was nothing ; it took him that time to re- 
connoitre bis subject, and get thoroughly heated : after that he was—not an accom- 
plished speaker—for he never affected the externals of oratory—but in its great 
essentials—unity of purpose, and bold, rapid, and impassioned reasouing, enforced 
by the vigorous practical tones aud gestures of real life, possessor of an energy, that 
ut times, and often for along time together, was qnite Demosthenic. 
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ideas. He has also indulged in too constant a sympathy with the con- 
cerns of general humanity, to have ever shrunk into a mere technical 
proficient. To form the true * Leguleius, cautus atque acutus,” aman must 
make up his mind to remain for years and years profoundly indifferent to 
all that passes beyond the precincts of his immediate calling. He must 
take the course of legislation as he would the course of the stars, as 
things above him; and never venture, even in his most private reflec- 
tions, to pry into the policy ofan Act of Parliament, saving so far as the 
preamble may be pleased to enlighten or perplex him on that point. 
If questions on the Currency rage around him, he must take no part, 
except in hoping that the decision will not diminish the exchangeable 
value of the counsel's fee. If he chances to hear that a bog has burst 
from its moorings, or that a blazing comet threatens to pounce upon 
our planet, he must leave them to be treated of by the curious in such 
matters, and go on with his meditations over a special demurrer. He 
must bring himself, in short, to take no interest, direct or indirect, in 
aught that does not come home to his learned self. His bag must be 
to him the true sign of the times ; and as long as it continues in high 
condition, he is to rest satisfie? that human affairs must be running a 
prosperous career. 

Mr. Wallace has, however, found constant and profitable occupation 
in a branch of his profession, where a proficiency does not involve a 
corresponding waste of sensibility. He is in high repute in jury cases, 
and still more in those cases where issues of fact come under the inves- 
tigation of the court, upon the sworn statements of the parties and 
their witnesses. It was said of the celebrated Malone, that to be judged 
of, he should be heard addressing “a jury of twelve wise men ;” and 
certainly when [ consider the eminent qualifications of Mr. Wallace, dis- 
tinguished as he is for a solid and comprehensive judgment ; for manly 
sagacity rather than captious subtilty in argument ; for the talent (and 
here he peculiarly excels) of educing an orderly, lucid, and consistent 
statement out of a chaotic assemblage of intricate and conflicting facts ; 
for his knowledge of human nature, both practical and metaphysical, 
and, along with these, for the sustained and authoritative force of his 
language and delivery, which operate as a kind of personal warranty 
for the soundness of every topic he advances ;—I should say that the 
most fitting place for the exhibition of such powers would be before 
such a tribunal as the admirers of Malone would have assigned him ; 
but a tribunal, so constituted, is not to be found. The most discrimi- 
nating of Irish sheriffs would be somewhat puzzled in his efforts to 
empannel a round dozen of special sages in a jury-box; but though 
wisdom in such numerical force is not to be met with, there is a tribunal 
in Ireland (a novelty perhaps) filled by persons, who for knowledge, 
intellect, and impartiality, may without exaggeration be denominated 
“ four wise men,” and who are most frequently called upon to serve 
as jurors in that description of cases in which Mr. Wallace's professional 
superiority is most acknowledged. Those cases (in technical parlance 
called * heavy motions”) are more numerous in the Court of King’s 
Bench, partly from its exclusive jurisdiction, as a court of criminal law, 
and also in no smal} degree from its present constitution, and the con- 
sequent influx of general business, by which the public confidence in its 
adjudications is unequivocally declared. It is accordingly in this court 
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Mr. Wallace. 
that Mr, Wallace, in his ordinary every-day manner, as an advocate, 
may be heard to most advantage. His skill in dissecting a knavish 
affidavit is admirable, and renders him the terror of all knavish depo- 
nents upon whom he may have to operate. The exhibition is often 
amusing enough to a disinterested spectator. ‘Che party whose con- 
science is to undergo the ordeal ofa public scrutiny, may be seen seated 
by his attorney; his countenance at first glowing with a defensive 
smirk of self-complacent defiance, but manifesting, as the investigation 
into his candour and veracity proceeds, the most marvellous varieties 
of hue and expression. An inconsistency or two are pointed out, and 
his smile of anticipated triumph gradually degenerates into a sub-acid 
sneer. A fraudulent suppression is next put up, and then he begins to 
look at his attorney ; and, finding no refuge there, to look very grave. 
The counsel proceeds, inexorably accurate in his detections, and caus- 
tic in his comments. Our worthy deponent begins now to tremble for 
his reputation, and not without reason ; for down come upon it a suc- 
cession of mortal blows, every one of which the listening crowd, who 
desire no better sport, pronounce, by a malignant buz, to have been 
** a palpable hit.” ‘This quickly brings or the final stage. Our hero, 
‘“ according to the very best of his knowledge, information, and belief,” 
is mortified and wrathful in the extreme. He starts and frowns and 
shifts his posture, and compresses his lips, and clenches his fists: he 
would give worlds (so at least says his eye; and I would believe it as 
soon as his affidavit) to have just one blow at the head of his merciless 
torturer, or to tell him in open court that he is a calumniator and an 
assassin. Ile is on the point of committing some extravagance, when 
his attorney throws in a word or two of cool advice, to prevent his 
rage from boiling over, and the paroxysm gradually works itself to rest 
in silent vows of indefinite vengeance, or in sotto-voce murmurings of 
impotent vituperation. 

In such cases as the preceding, the severity of Mr. Wallace’s ani- 
madversions is forgotten with the occasion ; but when in the discharge 
of his duty he has been impelled to be equally unceremonious in his 
comments upon litigants of a higher order, murmurs have arisen, and 
questions been started, as to what are or ought to be the privileges of 
a barrister, in arraigning the conduct and motives of the parties to 
whom he is opposed. The irritated suitor of course exclaims against a 
license under which he has smarted, as an intolerable grievance, and in 
general finds many sufficiently disposed to join in his ‘indignation ; but 
no disinterested person, acquainted with human nature, as developed 
in the course of our legal proceedings, and considering alone the ends 
of justice, can easily bring himself to desire that the ‘privileges com- 
plained of should be in any way abridged. The law makes a counsel 
personally responsible for any injurious observations upon the charac- 
ters of individuals not warranted by his instructions; and that those 
limits are seldom exceeded may be collected from the fact, that actions 
for slander of this description are unheard-of in practice. But if his in- 
structions are manifestly libellous, is he not under a paramount moral 
obligation to suppress the obnoxious matter? or is every just and 
honourable feeling of the gentleman to be merged in the conventional 
character of the barrister? ‘The answer is—A counsel cannot tell whe- 
ther his instructions be true or false; and though they should lean 
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heavily upon an individual of previously unblemished reputation, he 18 
not on that account to take it for granted that they are calumnious. It 
is a matter of daily experience, that litigation makes strange discoveries 
in the characters of men. Persons of unsuspected integrity no sooner 
become plaintiffs or defendants in a cause, than, blinded by self-interest, 
or inflamed with the silly desire of obtaining a victory, they are found 
resorting to every knavish artifice to establish an unjust, or resist an 
equitable demand. How, then, in any given case, alleged to be of 
this description, can the counsel assure himself beforehand that the re- 
sult will falsify his instructions? Is he in defiance of them to be incre- 

dulous and forbearing ; and from his conjectural doubts and misgiv- 
ings, to put forward a state:nent so tame and wary as to deprive his 
client of the benefit of that honest indignation in the court or jury 
which the real facts of the case might justify? ‘The present Chief-jus- 
tice Best once said, in conversation, of a barrister,—* That man is unfit 
to conduct a case at the Quarter Sessions: he believes what his client 
tells him.” = ‘There is equal truth in the converse of the proposition—a 
barrister, who should make it a rule to act upon the disbelief of what 
his client tells him, would prove equally incompetent. But still, it is 
constantly urged, the privilege thus contended for produces much un- 
warrantable y vituperation. ‘To this it may be replied, that custom has 
given to language a peculiar qualified forensic sense, just as it has a Par- 
liamentary one; and that, thus understood, the invectives of counsel 
are purely hypothetical, and go for nothing unless corroborated In 
proot, and sanctioned by a verdict. If cleverly thrown off, they may 
for the moment gratify the bystanders or ruffle the temper of the party 
against whom the ‘y are directed-—but they leave no stain upon his re- 
putation, if twelve men upon their oaths pronounce him to be an 
honest man. ‘The “‘daggers” that a counsel “talks,” are merely wea- 
pons handed up to the jury-box: if any of them draw blood, the jury 
must strike the blow. And it may be further observed, that this lati- 
tude of speech is indirectly of no small service to the ends of justice, by 
the terrors it holds out to persons who would have no compunction in 
speculating upon the chances of fraudulent litigation, but are sufficiently 
worldly and sensitive to shrink from a public and unrestrained expo- 
sure of their iniquity. 

In judging of an Irish barrister’s capacity for the higher orders of 
forensic eloquence, it is but just to remember, that in that country 
great occasions are extremely rare—and hence no doubt a habit that 
prevails there of speculating upon the effects that particular individuals 
would produce, were they only supplied with opportunities commen- 
surate with their powers. It was thus when the Queen's case was 
raging, that the national pride of the Irish Bar broke out in vain re- 
grets that one of their crown officers, a man of surpassing qualifications 
for the conduct of such a cause, should not have been afforded such an 
opportunity of rising to the highest summit of what I may call the con- 
jectural fame that “he enjoyed in his profession. They pictured to 
themselves Charles Kendal Bushe, appearing at the Bar ‘of the House 
of Peers, as the presiding counsel for the Crown, upon the trial of 
that imperial issue, and uniting to every solid requisite for the dis- 
charge of such a duty, a collection of peculiar attributes, that seemed 
as if expressly designed tor swaying the deetsion of such a tribunal on 
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such an occasion. ‘They saw him there with his matured proicssional 
skill and chastened eloquence—his fine imposing presence——his rich 
souorous Voice—his masterly powers of countenance, whether he spoke 
or listened--his profound unremitting bye-play, now refuting by au 
indignant stari, now enforcing by a moral shudder—his elevated cou- 
rage and natural grace of gesture, tone, sentiment and diction, in not 
one of which the most finished courtier of them all could have detected 
a provincialism. Considering all these, and the subject and the audi- 
tory, the admirers of this eminent and accomplished person complete d 
(and perhaps not unjustifiably) the ideal picture, by representing to 
themselves as the final issue the torrent of popular indignation SUCLUSS- 
fully stemmed, and the imperial diadem wrested from tie brow of the 
royal defendant. A similar feeling prevailed among many with re- 
spect to Mr. Wallace, upon the occasion of the only political case of 
any moment that bas in latter years occurred in Lreland—the trial of 
the rioters at the Dublintheatre. It was one of the singularities of 
that case, that the popniar feeling was all on the side of the proseciation, 
and that, with the exception of the Attorney-general, none of the coun- 
sel for tue Crown were animated by a warmer scutiment, than a deter- 
mination to periorm an unwelcome duty. ‘That duty, the Solicitor- 
general, who spoke to the evidence, performed with legal ability, and 
ung uestioned integrity, No one could accuse him of the imsidious 
suppression ov any doctrine or argument that bore upon the ease ; bur 
it Was impossible for him to be e log cent. All bis passious aud preju- 
dices were against his cause, and he had not the flexibility ov temper 
to assunic a tone of indignant energy, of which he was unconcious. It 
is, therefore, easy to account for the general wish, that such a man as 
Mr. Wallace had supplied his place. He would not have ailowed 
himselr to have been entramelled by any persoual or official restraints, 
but giving the fullest scope to all his powers, and supcraddiiy bis 
authoritative denunciations as an individual to his invectives as an 
advocate, would have the jury feel (and this was what was wanted) that 
they were themselves upon their trial, and must be held by the public 
to be accomplices in the factious proce eding against which they should 
hesitate to pronounce a verdict of conviction. 

The personal determination of character and practical efficiency of 
talent for which Mr. Wallace is so distinguished, have been confined 
almost exclusively to his professional exertions; but the mention of 
those qualitics brings to my recollection one rather memorable ocea- 
sion upon which they were called into action, and with a suddenness of 
result that cannot be duly appreciated by any who were not actual wit- 
nesses of the scene. In the beginning of the year 1819, the friends of 
the Catholic cause, considering that the time had arrived when the sense 
of the Protestant inhabitants of the Irish metropolis might be safely 
taken upon their question, determined, after much anxious deliberation, 
that a public meeting of that portion of the community sliould be con- 
vened for the purpose of recording their sentiments in the form of a pe- 
tition to Parliament for Emancipation. ‘Though pretty confident of 
success, they foresaw that the Orange faction would rise, ea masse, 
to interpose every kind of obstruction to so new and obnoxious an 
experiment. To prevent this, or at the worst, to be prepared for it, 
pecliminary measures were taken for giving the proposed assemblage. 
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every possible degree of popular and even of aristocratic eclut. The 
attendance of the Duke of Leinster and several other peers was 
secured. ‘The name of Grattan stood at the head of a list of patriotic 
commoners. ‘To these were added some leading men from the Bar, 
and many persons of opulence and weight from the commercial elasses. 
Such a mass of respectability, it was hoped, would protect the 
meeting from any factious obstruction ; but among the precautionary 
arrangements, there was one conspicuous novelty that inevitably pro- 
voked it. ‘The Lord Mayor of Dublin, (Alderman M‘Kenny) with a 
courage that did him infinite honour, consented to call the meeting, 
and take the chair. ‘The Rotunda was fixed upon as the most conve- 
nient place for assembling—and it had the farther attraction of being, 
from its associations with the memory of the old volunteers of Ireland, 
a kind of consecrated ground for civil purposes. But the offence was 
commensurate. ‘That a chief magistrate of the city of Dublin, the 
corporation's ‘‘ own anointed,” should be so lost to all sense of mono- 
poly and intolerance as to give the sanction of his presence at such a 
place, on such an occasion, was an innovation of too perilous example 
to pass unpunished. ‘Ihe aldermanic body quivered with indignation ; 
the common council foamed with no common rage; the corporate 
sensibilities of the minor guilds burst forth in vows and projects of 
active vengeance. Betore the appointed day arrived, it was matter of 
notoriety in Dublin, that a formidable plan of counteraction had been 
matured, and was to be put into execution. On the morning of the 
meeting, some of the principal requisitionists assembled at Charlemont- 
house to make the necessary arrangements for the business of the day. 
‘Chey continued there until it was announced that the Lord Mayor had 
arrived, and was ready to take the chair, when they proceeded through 
the adjoining gardens of Rutland-square towards one of the back- 
entrances of the Rotunda. ‘There was something peculiarly dispiriting 
in their appearance, as they slowly and silently wound along the nar- 
row walks, more like a funeral procession, than a body of men pro- 
ceeding to bear a part in a patriotic ceremony ; but every sentiment of 
popular ardour was chilled by the apprehension that an effort, trom 
which the most beneficial results had been anticipated, might terminate 
in a scene of disgraceful tumult. Even the presence of Grattan, who 
was in the midst of them, had lost its old inspiring influence. His 
name, his figure, his venerable historic features, his very dress—a 
threadbare blue surtout, of the old Whig-club uniform, buttoned 
closely up to the chin, and giving him something of the air of a veteran 
warrior: all these recalled the great national scenes with which his 
genius and fame were identified. But the more vivid the recollection, 
the more powerful the present contrast. The despondency of age and 
of declining health had rested upon his countenance. Instead of the ra- 
pid and impatient movements, with which in the days of his pride and 
strength he had been wont to advance to the contest, launching de- 
fiance fromhis eye, and unconsciously muttering to himself, as he paced 
along, some fragments of his impending harangue, all was now tardiness 
and silence, and quietude even to collapse. As they approached the 
building, the cheerings of the multitude within burst forth through the 
open windows. The well-known sound, for a moment, roused the ve- 
teran orator; but the impression was evanescent, ‘There was no want 
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of excitement in the spectacle within. Upon entering the grand room 
of the Rotunda, they found about four thousand persons, the majority 
of them red-hot Irish politicians, congregated within its walls. The 
group | have described made their way to the raised platform, upon 
which the Lord Mayor had just taken the chair, and where a vacant 
space upon his right had been reserved for them. The left was 
occupied by a detachment from the Corporation, headed by a for- 
midable alderman. The Lord Mayor opened the business of the day 
by reading the requisition, and explaining his reasons for having called 
the meeting. ‘‘ Murmurs on the left,” in the midst of which up rose the 
leader of the civic host to commence the preconcerted plan of opera- 
tions. Without preface or apology, he called upon the chairman to 
dissolve the meeting. He cautioned him, as the preserver of the pub- 
lic peace, not to persevere in a proceeding so pregnant with dangers to 
the tranquillity of the city. Let him only look at the assemblage before 
him, which had been most unadvisedly brought together under the 
sanction of his name, and reflect, before it was too late, upon the 
frightful consequences that must ensue, when their passions should 
come to be heated by the discussions of topics of the most irritating 
nature. Was it for this that the loyal citizens of Dublin had raised 
him to his present high trust? Was it to preside over scenes of riot, 
perhaps of ——.” Here the worthy alderman was interrupted, ac- 
cording to his expectations, by tumultuous cries “ to order.” A friend 
from the left rushed forward to sustain him; a member of the oppo- 
site party jumped upon the platform to call Aim to order, and was in 
his turn called to order by a corporator. ‘Thus it continued until half 
a dozen questions of order were at once before the chair, and as many 
persons simultaneously bellowing forth their respective rights to an 
exclusive hearing. ‘To put an end to the confusion, the chairman con- 
sented to take the sense of the meeting on the motion for an adjourn- 
ment, and having put the question, declared (as was the fact) that an 
immense majority of voices was against it. ‘This was denied by the 
left side, who insisted that regular tellers should be appointed. A 
proposition, at once so unnecessary and impracticable, revealed their 
real object, and was received with bursts of indignation; but they 
persevered, and a scene of terrific uproar ensued. It continued so 
loud and long, that those who surrounded the chair became seriously 
alarmed for the result. They saw before them four thousand persons, 
inflamed by passion, and immured within a space from which a speedy 
exit was impossible. In addition to the general excitation, violent 
altercations between individuals were already commencing in the re- 
moter quarters of the meeting, and if a single blow should be struck, 
the day must inevitably terminate in bloodshed. At this moment, 
when the tumult was at its height, two figures particularly attracted 
attention ;—the first from its intrinsic singularity—it was that of a 
noted city brawler (his name I now forget) who had contrived to perch 
himself aloft upon a kind of elevated scaffolding that projected from 
the loyal corner of the platform. He wasa short, sturdy, half-dwarfish, 
ominous-looking caitiff, with those peculiar proportions, both as to per- 
son and features, which, without being actually deformed, seem barely 
to have escaped deformity. ‘There was a certain extra-natural lumpish 
conformation about his neck and shoulders, which gave the idea that 
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the materials composing theim must have been originally intended for a 
hump; while his face was of that specific, yet non-descript kind, which 
is vulgarly called a phiz,—broad, flat, and sallow, with glaring eyes, 
pug nose, thickish lips, and around them a circle of jet- black (mark- 
ing the region of the beard) which neither razor nor soap could ctlace. 
The demeanour of this phenomenon, who brandished a crabstick as 
notorious in Dublin as himself, and wore his hat with its narrow up- 
turned brim inclined to one side (the Irish symbol of being ready for a 
row) was so impudent and grotesque as to procure for him at intervals 
the undivided notice of the assembly. His corporation friends let fly 
a jest at him, and were answered by a grin from ear to ear. ‘This was 
sure to be followed by a compact full- bodied hiss from another quarter 
of the mecting, and instantancous was the transition in his coun- 
tenauce, from an expression of buffoonish arcliness to one of almost 
maniacal ferocity. ‘This * comical misereant,” contemptible as he 
would have been for any other purpose, proved a most effective con- 
tributor to the scene of general disturbance. Apart, at the opposite 
extremity of the platform, in view of this portent, and exposed to his 
grimaces and ribald vociferations, sat Henry Grattan, a silent and de- 
jected spectator of the turmoil that raged around him. The contrast 
was at once striking and aillicting, presenting, as it were, a visible 
type of the condition of his country, in the tiumph of vulgar and 
fanatical clamour over all the efforts of a long life, exclusively devoted 
to her red mption. But to resume :—The confusion continued, and 
the symptoms of impe - ling riot were becoming momentarily more 
alarming, when Mr. Wallace (to whom it is full time to return) had the 
merit of averting such a crisis. In a short interval of diminished up- 
roar, one of the most prominent of the disturbers was again on his legs, 
and recommencing, for the tenth or twentieth time, a disorderly address 
to the chair, when Mr. Wallace, who had not previously interfered, 
started up trom his seat beside the chairman, advanced towards the 
speaker, and called din to order. The act itself was nothing—the 
tone and manner every thing. ‘Phere was in the latter a stern, de- 
termined, almost terrilie energy, which commanded immediate and 
universal silence. Ina few briet sentences, he denounced the palpable 
design that had been formed to obstruct the procecdings, exposed the 
iHegal and indecent artifices that had been resorted to, and insisted 
that the parties who were dissatisfied with the decision of the chair on 
the question m7 ecient should forthwith conform to the establish- 
ed usage in such cases, and leave the room. ‘Lhe voice of authority, 
and of something more, in which this was said, produced the desired 
effect. The multitude shouted forth their approbation. ‘The civic 
chieftain, after performing astonishing feats of aldermanship, judged 
it prudent to retire without a farther struggle. He was followed by 
his corps of discontents, about fifty in number, and the business of the 
day, after a suspension of two hours, proceeded without interruption. 
Mr. Wallace is one among the few of the present leading men at the 
Irish Bar, who have dedicated much time to literary pursuits. His 
seneral reading is understood to be various and extensive. In the vear 
1796, two years before he was called te the Bar, he composed an L’ssay 
on the variations, in the prose style of the English language, from the 
period of the Revolution, which “obtained the gold medal prize of the 
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Royal Irish Academy. It is written with much clegance, is entirely 
tree from prc or national finery, and bears evident marks of those 
powers of discrimination which were afterwards to procure for the 
possessor more substantial results than academic honours. In_ the 
same year he published a Treatise of considerable length upon the 
manufactures of Ireland. ‘The latter | have never seen, but I have 
heard an anecdote regarding it which may be mentioned as illustrative 
of the purity with which Irish academic Justice was in those days ad- 
ministered. It was originally composed, like the former, as a prize- 
essay. The academy hesitated between it and the rival production of 
one of their me mbers, a Mr. Preston, and referred the decision to a 
committee. ‘The committee deputed the task to a sub-committee, and 
the latter to three persons, of whom Mr. Preston was one. The prize 
was accordingly adjudged to that gentleman’s production, and Mr. 
Wallace revenged himself of the academy by publishing his work, and 
prefixing to ita detailed account of the transaction. 

In concluding my notice of this able person, I have only to add, 
that he has, according to general report, some intention of procuring 
a seat in the ensuing Parliament. Should he do so, it may be safely 
predicted that his carecr there will be neither ‘ mute” nor ‘ inglori- 
ous.” His manliness, integrity, and determination, as well as his 
gencral talents, would be soon found out in that assembly, and ensure 
him upon all oceasions a respectful hearing. ‘The enlightened portion 
of the Irish administration would find in him a strenuous supporter of 
no ordinary value; and the country at large (independently of the 
benefit of his other exertions) would have a security that no hackneyed 
wnd scandalous misrepresentations of its condition, no matter from 
whose lips they might come, would be allowed to pass in his presence 
Without peremptory contradiction and rcbuke- 
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Au, see where the tender tale is teliinge— 
‘lo her downeast eye the glad tear rushes, 
The deep sigh of bliss from her bosom is swelling, 
And her cheek, half averted, is burning with blushes. 
Nor vet does she open her heart’s recesses 
Half doubting her joy, and half believing 
In secret the spot aud the moment she bbissseoe 
But her lips faintly murmur that men are deceiving. 


While, looking fond triumph, her ’raptured lover 
Presses the arin that on his reposes, 
Reads in her mien what no tongue could discover, 
And tells her her path shall be all over roses : 
And brightly as swells the moonlight ocean, 
When the breath of a sweet : summer-night fleets over, 
So heaves her fair bosom with tender emotion, 
So soft on her ear fall the words of her lover. 


Oh, who but has felt or fancied the peramunes 
A moment of love so pure can awaken? 
And what is the wor!d, with its toils and its treasures, 
That for it this how’ret of Heaven’s forsaken ? 
Give the lover, with her whom he loves, at even 
‘To rove by the stream of their own dear valley— 
To the eold-hearted world be its vanities given! 
Qur lile 1s too short with its spring-flowers to dalls } 
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THE ENGLISH MALADY. 


‘* lL y a plus de défauts dans l’humeur, que dans l'esprit.” 
La RocneroucauLo. 

Tue English language is rich in terms for expressing the various 
shades and nuances of intellectual and sensitive endowments and infirmi- 
ties. Unlike the French, who are confined to the one poor “ l’esprit,” 
we have wit, fancy, imagination, sense, humour, fear, apprehension, and 
many other expressions of modality ; for all of which the aforesaid 
‘* esprit” is for the most part compelled to do duty alone and unassist- 
ed. So likewise our mother-tongue indicates no less than three dis- 
tinct modifications of that malevolence with which too frequently 
we regard our friends and associates ; ill-temper, ill-nature, and ill- 
humour. By an ill- tempered man, we mean one who is impatient of 
trifling annoyances, who is roused by petty provocations, to hasty and 
unmeasured language and actions, but who is generally as easily ap- 
peased ; his fire being, like that of straw, as evanescent as it is sudden. 
Such an individual, when the corns of his irritability are not trodden 
upon, may be gay, cheerful and benevolent ; and if the habit has not 
been suffered to gain head, need not be 

** Quite a madman though a pasty fell,” 
In general, however, he is an unsafe companion; and to converse with 
him is to inhabit over a volcano, 

An ill-natured man is one who has a perverse pleasure in the mis- 
fortunes of his fellow-creatures ; one who enjoys all the vexations and 
disappointments of his neighbours ; not because they afford materials 
for laughter, but because they give pain to the victims. ‘The best na- 
tured man in the world may be amused by the perplexity of a diner- 
out, if caught ina beau-trap, when “ figged out” for the occasion, and 
hurrying on at the last moment in his way to the friendly mahogany ; 
or ata bungling pretender to the off-edge, when he comes with his 
sederunt upon the ice, with more force than good-will. Ifa plate of 
hot soup should empty itself on a friend’s spick and span casimeers, 
rendering it a doubtful point whether the grease or the caloric consti- 
tute the largest part of what Jeremy Bentham would call the matter of 
punishment, he might indulge in a smile, or even jeer the sufferer with 
the customary axiom of “summum jus summa injuria ;” but his laugh 
will be tempered with a certain share of sympathy, and a friendly ap- 
prehension of enhancing the evil by the appearance of too much grati- 
fication. With an ill-natured man, the pleasure on such occasions 
will be proportioned exclusively to the pain. He prefers a broken leg 
to a bruise ; he would like the broth to scald, and the inexpressibles to 
be neither cleansable nor replaceable. Such a man chuckles when his 
friend gains a blank in the lottery, or marries a tartar, or loses a 
favourite horse, or sees his play damned, exclaiming, ‘ Ah, now he 
will be taken down a peg ;” “© Now we shall see him buckle too,” or the 
like expression of spite and triumph. Such a fellow was designed by 
nature to fill the office of the slave in the conqueror’s car, and damp 
the gratification of successful merit, by reminding the general of his 
mortality. Times of public calamity and “ pecuniary crisis” are his 
harvest-home. The first thing he looks to in a newspaper is the list of 
bankrupts ; and next to that he erjoys an action for crim-con, or for 
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slander, an elopement, or in general any exposure of character. He 
is the first to rip up an old story of failure or disgrace, against his 
equals who have risen in the world ; to ‘ remember the time” when my 
Lord Mayor's note would not discount for twenty pounds; when Sir 
Somebody Something wore a livery ; or to recal the fact that old Mrs. 
Graveairs made a slip when she was sixteen, and was stopped by her 
husband at Dartford, on her way to the Continent, with Captain 
Lovemore. 

Very different from these personages is the ill-humoured man. 
Such a man may be just, generous, and upon great occasions compas- 
sionate and friendly ; but in his ordinary intercourse with society he 
overflows with an unceasing stream of bitterness. All his remarks are 
severe, harsh, and annoying ; and in the moments of his relaxation, in 
the hour of social enjoyment, he is morose, snappish, and insolent, 

The ill-humoured man differs from the ill-natured in this, that he 
does not rejoice in misfortunes, but takes pleasure only in seeing his 
friends uncomfortable ; and he has no delight even in this measure of 
annoyance, if he himself is not the author of it. Again, he differs from 
the ill-tempered man, because the latter must have some one to be 
angry with; whereas the ill-humoured man is at odds with himself: 
the ill-tempered man must have an external occasion for excitement, 
the ill-humoured goes out of himself to seek for the food of his humour. 

This last modification of disposition is decidedly English ; and whe- 
ther it be attributable to ‘ les broudllards da’ Angleterre ;” to the beef and 
puddingising ; the anxious money-getting, or other causes peculiar to 
England and Englishmen, it is rarely to be met with on the Continent, 
in the same intensity in which it prevails at home. Individuals, indeed, 
of all nations may besubject to occasional fits of spleen and discontent ; 
but it is among Englishmen exclusively that we find ill-humour an ¢¢at, 
a maniére d’étre, which clings to a man at all periods of life ; and is nei- 
ther mitigated by the successes of Jove, of vanity, or of ambition, nor 
requires to be awakened by disappointment and vexation. — I1Il-humour 
is a strictly constitutional disease ; and as its occasional paroxysms are 
rarely brought on by the more serious evils of existence, but are excited 
by a perverse accumulation of petty annoyances, so the disposition 
itself does not appear to depend upon any notable deviation from health, 
but to arise from some obscure hitch or embarrassment in the more in- 
timate movements of the frame, which, without tending to sickness or 
dissolution, is destructive of that diffusive animal pleasure, which, in 
happier constitutions, is derived from the mere sentiment of existence. 
It should seem as if, in persons thus constituted, the capillary systems 
were so many fountains of irritation, from which flow in upon the sen- 
sorium an accumulated torrent of inappreciable impressions, which do 
not engender pain, but yet fret the disposition, “ like a gummed velvet,” 
and throw the mind upon the external world, in search of those causes 
of uneasiness which are in reality internal. ‘The humours of the 
body,” says a moral writer, “ imperceptibly influence the will, so that 
they enter, for a large part, into all our actions, without our being 
aware of it; and thus it is that the ill-humoured man punishes, in his 
friends, the outrages of some peccant lymph circulating in his own 
veins; and revenges himself nobly on society for the offences of his 
liver or pancreas. Accordingly, it happens that a severe fit of illness 
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will much abate this congenital disease of the mind, by changing the 
habitual current of the humours. Inthe same manner,a fire, the death of 
a friend, or a heavy pecuniary loss, will render an ill-humoured man, for 
a short time, much more civilized and amenable in society ; and he will 
not lose this temporary good feeling till time and circumstance shall 
have restored him to his ordin: ry cood spirits. This peculiarity of dis- 
position is a great defect in the national character, not only as it occa- 
sions much unhappiness to the bye-standers, but as it bespeaks much 
uneasiness in the subject, for it never could exist where lite was attended 
with pleasure. ‘The happy are ever pleased with the happiness of 
others. IHl-humour vests itself in a thousand ways, which contribute 
to impress upon foreigners the notion of English morosity, and 
reconcile them to their native despotisms, by a reflection on the eflects 
of an English climate. 

An ill- humoured man in the bosom of his family sits like a spider | in 
the centre of its web, in watchful and unceasing malice against all 
around him. No sooner does a burst of cheerfulness explode i in hits 
presence, than he hastens to repress it by a sarcasm or a rebuke. He 
studies the weaknesses of his friends in order to play upon them with 
more effect; and as the hackney coachman ‘“ makes a raw” on his 
horse's shoulder to flog his callous hide to better purpose, so the ill- 
natured man delights to awaken an outraged feeling, to notice an im- 
perfection, to shock a prejudice, and, in one word, to say to every indi- 
vidual the most unpleasant and vexatious things that recur to his 
recollection. ‘The great pretext for this cantankerous indulgence its, 
that the party loves to speak his mind. Ile, forsooth, is a plain down- 
right man, who always utters what he thinks ; and he is too good an 
Englishman to make cringes and congées like a foreigner. For my own 
part, I hate most cord lly” these truth-tellers, and would almost as soon 
live with the father of lies himself, (provided I might choose the veauve 
of the habitation,) as associate with these very candid and very imper- 
tinent companions, who, after all, differ from their continental neigh- 
bours less, perhaps, in the love of speaking their thoughts, than in not 
thinking kindly on any subject. The worst of it is that these ‘ cross 
gentlemen” (to use the designation by which an Irish waiter distin- 
guished a certain unple easable traveller, with whose name he was not 
acquainted,) have now and then so many compensating good qualities, 
so much friendship, so much generosity, that you cannot for the world 
bring yourself to a dead cut. Sir Simon Verjuice is a man of this 
description, whose highly respectable life of industry and integrity, 
whose family affection and active friendship conspire to licence to the 
uttermost his indulgence in the angelical priviles ge of annoyance. Fe 
will tell a woman in a large cirele that she is painted—that her wig is 
awry—or that her jewellery ismock. Ee will make a fond mother 
miserable by calling her husband's attention to her mismanagement of 
her favourite boy; tell a scandalous anecdote of Burdett or Waith- 
man to teaze a radical acquaintance, or abuse sectarianism to a dis- 
senter. He has all sorts of predicted misfortune at the service of his 
acquaintance ; and when he, half jeeringly, half earnestly, tells a neigh- 
bour that he will live to be hanged, takes little pains to conceal a 
private opinion that the party richly deserves it. If there is a spot on 
your daughter’s cheek, he will blurt ont that it is the evil; or if your 
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wife coughs, will abruptly warn you that she is far gone in a consump- 
tion. All proffered civilities he rejects disgraciously, flinging the 
good-natured and the polite back upon themselves, by the coldness or 
the rudeness of his refusal. If you offer him a place in your carriage, 
he tells you he can walk. If you propose to him some delicacy of the 
table, —* he is no e picure. ” If you yield him the arm chair, or a place 
next the fire,—‘he is not so ok 1.” "Thus he gives you ground for be- 
lieving that your motive is suspected, when he is only annoyed at being 
ousted for awhile of his right to be surly. So, on ‘the other hand, his 
first word to every request is “No!” and though he seldom fails to 
oblige when it is in his power, he as seldom grants a favour, till he has 
quoted every reason he is aware of, why he should refuse you. Remon- 
strate with him on his rudeness of speech, and tell him that he has hurt 
such a man’s feelings, his constant answer is, ‘* What do I care ?— 
Why is he such a fool as to mind it?—Is it not the truth ?—and, If he 
is ashamed to hear the truth, why does he not change his conduct ?” 
After all, however, Verjuice is a much more tolerable companion 
than his sister; first, because she is a woman, and dare be more sa- 
vage; and next, because she is an old maid, and adds some grains 
of ill-nature to her inborn ill-humour; but most of all, because 
she has seen less of the world, is more full of herself, and is less 
essentially indulgent to the infirmities of others. Ile taunts you with 
a weakness or an absurdity, because it suits his humour to do so; she, 
for the same reason, and because she thinks unnecessarily ill of you on 
account of that weakness. With as much bile, she has more genuine 
malignity. Miss Verjuice entertains a thousand little jealoustes of the 
neglect of friends. Herself the centre of her own circle, she can ill 
brook the eccentric movements of those who are occasionally influenccd 
by other attractions, and dare to omit her in a dinner-party, or to with- 
hold the customary visit. ‘These feelings are but too common among 
those who have not (usage du monde, but pride leads most people to 
keep such weaknesses to themselves. Miss V., on the contrary, never 
lets slip an opportunity of “ telling her friends a piece of her mind ;” she 
is constantly asserting herself, and reproaching her visitors with their 
arrears of civility. To her servants, or of them, she never speaks but 
to find fault, and her servants are her favourite topic for the amuse- 
ments of her guests. She is the scourge of ber poor neighbours, abus- 
ing the men for idleness, the wives for sluttishness, and the children for 
their dirty faces. Her own nephews and nieces she keeps in incessant 
hot-water, by reminding them, apropos to nothing, of their old offences ; 
and reading them improviso lessons before company. “ How d’ye do, 
Mrs. Fizackerly ? That’s my niece, ma’am, Miss Clementina Verjuic c, 
a good girl, if she would but hold up her head. I take pretty good 
care that little girls shall be good where Tam; I don’t think they will 
break my windows with their ball a second time : and that young gen- 
tleman is her brother Harry. Come here, sir: why don’t you comb 
your hair? He chose to spoil his best trowsers, by falling in the mud, 
and tearing the knces ; so he must be content to go on in his old ones ; 
that’s the way to make children attentive.’ All the while poor Mrs. 
Fizackerly sits bored to death; either by no means interested in the 
qualitics of Miss Clementina and Master Harry, or if she be a foolish 
mother hersc]?, aypletng to her own conduct all the inuendoes against 
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the torment of rude children, and the folly of ‘sparing the birch and 
spoiling the child.” Nor are such pettish snarling attacks confined to 
the children; all her acquaintance come in for their share. She is the 
censor-general of fashions and of morals, of caps and carriages, of 
bonnets and behaviour: not that she always ventures to be directly 
personal ; a diatribe on an abstract proposition will equally serve 
her turn. Ifa lady’s stays happen to be cut low, she wonders how 
modest women can bring themselves to the fashion of showing their 
bosoms to every jackanapes. If the vicar rides a good horse, she falls 
upon the category of sporting parsons ; or if he preaches morality, she 
hints that a little dogma in the pulpit will sometimes do no harm. 
Among better-bred persons, ill-humour of course does not wear this 
extreme shape of impertinent selfishness ; it is softened down and sub- 
dued by an acquaintance with good company. But where it exists, it 
finds a no less effective vent in that morgue, which is equally annoying, 
whether it arise from an affectation of unbending dignity, or of three- 
piled sanctity. ‘The assumption of state-airs in “the bosom of the do- 
mestic circle is a remain of feudal barbarity. In no country was it more 
rigid, or more durable than in England. Formerly children were not 
suffered to eat at the same table, or to sit in the presence of their 
parents; and much of the spirit of such institutions is preserved in our 
modern habits, through the incurable ill-humour of the heads of fami- 
lies. ‘The father sits in the midst of his little ones, wrapped up in a 
silent abstraction, and represses by a frown or a rebuke every approach 
to affectionate familiarity; while the mother incessantly reminds her 
daughters that “ when she was a girl, she was not permitted to do” 
this and the other. ‘This carriage towards the objects of affection is 
utterly incompatible with cheerfulness ; and where the feeling exists, 
cannot be maintained. But by far the most frequent refuge of genuine 
ill-temper is found in a pretence to a sanctimonious rigour of exterior, 
in a scrupulosity of piety, which looks down on music, abhors dancing, 
and holds every idle word or unquestioned thought as a sin of the 
blackest die. A watchful look-out after the soul's health of others, is 
the most plausible pretext imaginable for tormenting and harassing ; 
and a zeal for religion affords a decent excuse for every peevish inroad 
upon the cheerfulness of society. ‘Que ferons-nous de nos domes- 
tiques ce caréme ?” said a French female pietest to her friend ; and the 
answer was, “ Nous les ferons jeuner.”* Too much of this spirit, it is 


to be feared, lurks at the bottom, not only of the domestic dullness of 


the over-righteous, but of our public invasions of the Sunday cheer- 
fulness of the lower orders: and if we are indeed, as we pretend, the 
most religious people of Europe, it will be well if our piety does not in 
some degree proceed from our being the most ill-humoured. Certain 
it is, that whether we look into the parlour, the nursery, or the saloon, 
whether we examine the dinner-party or the family-circle, whether we 
follow the people into their domestic interior, or accompany them in 
their public amusements, there is in England infinitely jess cheer- 
fulness, good humour, and ease in the social intercourse of the people, 
than are to be found in the society of any other of the European 
M. 


nations. 


——— 





* Lady Morgan's ** France.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN O'KEEFFE. 


Axour this time I was invited by Lord Barrymore to partake of 
merry meetings at his house at Weybridge, where was a great assem- 
blage of title, fashion, and beauty; but my unfortunate pair of eyes, 
even at that period, made me so awkward with strangers, both to them 
and myself, particularly since I had lost my brother Daniel,—(he died 
in 1787 of aconsumption)—that, with thanks to Lord Barrymore, I de- 
clined going, and lett them to their private theatricals, in which I 
heard afterwards they succeeded admirably. Indeed, many years 
before, when I was young, and my sight perfect, I did not accept a 
similar invitation to Shane’s Castle, county Antrim, about one hundred 
miles from Dublin, given me by John O'Neil (afterwards Lord O'Neil, 
killed in 1798, in the national ferment); for I ever thought that play- 
ing before a private audience is more terrific than starting out on the 
public stage. 

The world was now fall ef the political changes in France, of 
which, before they rose to such horrors, persons of good sense, humane 
intentions, and perfect friends to monarchy, did not think much amiss ; 
and I was induced to compose a drama which I worked up on the subject 
of the Man inthe Iron Mask, and a regular story with correspondent in- 
cidents, local customs, characters, dialogue, and song. I was enabled to 
do this well from original materials, and ceenuine anecdotes, supplied me 
by my son and his FF ‘rench tutor, L’Abbé Halma, who had at this time 
(1 789), by my desire, brought him over from Paris ; my daughter having 
the year before been fetched over to me from France, and - its horrors, 
by her governess. My son Tottenham had seen the cannon go by to 
batter the Bastile, and heard the terrific explosions, and the appalling 
shouts of the people. He and the Abbé were ear and eye-witnesses of 
many of the circumstances, which I brought into this piece of mine, and 
called “'The Grenadier.” I gave it this name from a grenadier of the 
National Guard having been the first to mount the w all and enter the 
Bastille; but when the flame of liberty in Paris seemed to be con- 
verted into hell-fire, and patriotic men into demons, Mr. Harris very 
prudently thought it advisable not to touch upon the subject ; and 
though the scenes were painted, the music composed by Shield, and the 
piece 2» rehearsed several times, we went no further with it. I printed it, 
however, in my four volumes, as a curiosity replete with authenticated 
information. 

Among other English friends who called on my son when at the 
college du Plessis, Paris, was Mr. Palmer, of Bath, who gave hima 
guinea, with sterling gold advice. When he had recovered his English, 
and exchanged his high- fashion Paris costume for sober dress, I placed 
him at Westminster School, under Dr. Vincent, who the same day put 
him into the upper fifth form. When the boys at Westminster School 
played “ King John,” he performed Constance. He afterwards took 
his degree of A. B. at Exeter College, Oxford, was ordained deacon by 
Dr. Pretyman, sishop of Lincoln, pricst by Dr. Buckner, Bishop of 
Chichester, appointed chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, went to Jamaica to obtain a very exce ent living, and died 
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there of the fever, three weeks after his arrival, in the 28th year of his 
age. Such was thee rapid career in life of my son, whom from his own 
bias toa military life and early French education, I had de signed for 
the Austrian service: this intention was frustrated by the French Revo- 
lution. 

I take this occasion to thank Heaven for many many happy moments 
during the course of a long life; but I can say with sincerity that some 
of the happiest were, when { heard my son preach his first sermon in 
Teddington Church, Middlesex, the pulpit lent him for the occasion by 
the Rev. Philip Mackenzie ; and when my daughter Adelaide 
read to me for the first time (and I[ was the only person who ever 
heard the MS. read), her *f Patriarchal ‘Times,’ ‘and her “ Zenobia, 
Queen of Palinyra.” 

But to return to my own career. I went hard to work upon a five- 
act comedy, which, when completed, I called “ Wild Oats.” Having 
sent the MS. to George Colman the younger, I received from him the 
following letter : 

* Dear O' Keefle,—There is no resisting your unmerciful mercy. You may 
depend upon the epilogue. IT have re ad your * Wild Oats,’ which 1 think 
very, very pleasant: I have no doubt of its success, and may venture to wish 

you joy a Your's truly, 

- Hage March, 1791, S35. Com AN, Jun.” 

Alban’s “his rs 

i was brought out for Lewis’s benefit-night, and his Rover and Mrs. 
Pope's Lady Amaranth met the full approbation of the sanguine au- 
thor. Wilson's John Dory, and Munden’s Ephraim Smooth were a 
capital treat, and all the rest of the performers did their very best. | 
received from Mr. Harris for my author’s nights and copyright of 
* Wild Oats,” 450 guineas. 

In 1770 I first saw Miss Young (afterwards Mrs. Pope); she came 
over with Macklin to Dublin, and played both in tragedy and comedy : 
she was universally admired and respected. Her Lady Amaranth, in 
my ‘ Wild Oats,” was excellent: her invariable method was to read 
over to me the parts I purposely wrote for her, before she acted them. 
Edwin and William Lewis pursued the same plan, and I think it a very 
good one for audience, actor, and poet. 

The same season I brought out at Covent Garden, “ Modern An- 
tiques, or the Merry Mourners ;” and by the golden coin this favourite 
piece turned into the treasury, I did not regret that | had made Quick 
the fiddle of it: though I had screwed up the pegs higher than usual, 
not a string snapped to the end of the jig. 

I next formed the plan of a grand piece in two parts, instructive and 
entertaining, which I called “A Pageant ; or the Rise and Progress of 
the E nelish Stage,” (even anterior to the Mysterie sand Moralities) down 
to the time of Garrick, capable of every display in music, splendour, 
machinery, &c.; and consisting of incidents founded on facts of the 
drama, with dialogue and song, and a magnificent show of kings, 
princes, ¢ cardinals, poets, with clowns and Jesters. It cost me the 
labour of many months, and Mr. Harris approved of it, but was afraid 
of the expense, besides the great number of supernumeraries it would 
require. (This is one of the nine pieces sold to Mr. Harris for my 
annuity of twenty guineas on Covent-Garden Theatre.) 
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1 was at Esher when Captain Wathen was playing my “ Agreeable 
Surprise,” and * Son in Law,” at his Theatre at Richmond; and the 
younger Mr. Colman, to prevent this, brought a cause into the court 
of King’s Bench. Mr. Erskine was counsel for Colman, and Mr. Law 
for Wathen. Lord Kenyon was on the bench. 1 was on the floor, as 
witness. Mr. Law, whose face was close to mine, had the music-book 
in his hand, and read in a full kind of burlesque style the ridiculous 
burden of one of Lingo’s songs, 

«Tag rag merry derry perriwig and hatband, 
Hic hoe horum genitivo.’’ 
“Mr. O'Keeffe, did you write these words ?”—I suppose I looked ra- 
ther grave and foolish at this instance the learned gentleman's selecting 
nonsense in preference to Eugene’s song of “My Laura, will you 
trust the seas,” or Laura’s words of 


“The tuneful lark, as soaring high 

Upon its downy wings, 

With wonder views the vaulted sky, 
And mounting sweetly sings. 

Ambition swells its little breast 
Suspended high in air ; 

But gently dropping to its nest, 
Finds real pleasure there.” 


It would not have been amiss if the learned counsel on the other side 
the question had read this latter soug from the same music-book. 
Lord Kenyon, however, immediately relieved my embarrassment. by 
observing, ‘ Oh, that is nothing, Shakspeare, for Ais clowns, had re- 
course to the same humourous expedient.”’ The row of barristers 
close behind where I stood, took the hint from the bench, and in my 
hearing, in conversation with each other, were very liberal in their com- 
pliments tome. Mr. Erskine read letters between Messrs. Colman and 
Wathen, the captain saying, that ‘* Lingo was a hobby of his,’—and the 
manager in reply ‘‘ But you should not take a hobby out of my stable.” 

Such legal preventatives often produce whimsical circumstances. A 
country manager, many years ago, took upon himself to bring out 
Macklin’s “Love A-la-mode,” at his theatre; upon which Macklin wrote 
him word that, if he attempted to do so, he would send him sheets of 
parchment that would reach from Chancery-lane to the next goose- 
berry bush the nearest verge of Yorkshire, to John O’Groat’s house. 
The manager’s answer to Macklin ran thus—“ Your ‘ Love A-la-mode,’ 
Sir! I’m not going to play your Love A-la-mode; Tl play my own 
Love A-la-mode: I have twenty Love A-la-modes. 1 could write a 
Love A-la-mode every day in the week, I could write three hundred 
and sixty-s7r Love A-la-modes in « year.” 

The reason of Macklin’s tenacity with respect to his play was, his 
never having sold the copyright to any one, and he never had it 
printed: therefore, whenever it was acted in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, his terms were, half the profits over the nightly charges, and 
he always played in it himself. When he came to rehearsal, his method 
was to take his MS. from the breast of his great coat, where he had 
buttoned it up, put it into the hands of the prompter, and, rehearsal 
done, walk quietly over to him, saying. “ Give me that,”—take it from 
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the prompter’s hand, button it up close again in the breast of his coat, 
and walk out of the house, to his own lodgings. 

Macklin was tenacious, and ve ry properly so, of the performers 
throwing in words of their own. Lee Lewis one morning at Covent- 
Garden, at the rchearsal of ** Love A-la-mode,” in which he played 
Squire Groom, said something which he thought very smart. * Hoy, 
hoy!” said Macklin, “ what’s that ?”—*“ Oh, replied Lee Lewis, “’tis 
only a little of my nonsense.”—* Ay,” replied Macklin, “ but [ think 
my nonsense is rather better than yours ; so keep to that if you please, 
Sir.” ‘Though so particular in drilling the performers at rehearsals, 
aware of the consequence of irritab: lity, he kept his temper down; an 
instance of this happened one morning at rehearsal,—one of the per- 
formers got tired with over- particularity as he called it, and said to 
Macklin-—* Whi, this is worse than the Prussian exercise!” Macklin, 
atter a pause, looked at the refractory actor, and said, * Suppose we 
all go and sit down a little in the green-room ?”-—He walked in, and 
they followed; he sat down, and they seated themselves ; he then took 
out his wateh, looked at it, and laid it on the table, ‘* Now,” said he, 
“we ‘Il just sit here an hour.” The performers, knowing his great 
money-drawing importance, acquiesced, and kept rather an awful silence. 
The hour being expired, he took up his watch, “ Now,” he said, “ we 
are all in good humour, and we'll go upon the stage and begin our 
rehearsal.” ‘This circumstance took place in Capel-street theatre. 
Dawson was manager, and was heartily glad that Macklin could be 
induced to continue on lis boards, as all the boxes were then taken for 
twelve nights of Macklin’s performance. When the evil effects of 
hasty anger approach, the consequences of which may be irretrievable, 
it would be no harm, if people could suppress their own feelings, even 
for Macklin’s green-room hour. 

Before I dismiss my old friend, I must give an immortal record of 
his opinion of the good people of the sod. He and I were walking 
through the Litthe Green, in Dublin, (at that time the market for fruits 
and vegetables). Ile seemed much pleased with the good humour of the 
sellers: ‘* Ay,” said he, ‘ they ‘re comical and goodnatured, and ready- 
witted, ~ obliging —that is, I mean, what we call the beau order ; 
but you never can get a direct answer from them.” ‘ Oh,” I said, 
“that’s not fair, put your question first.”—“ Well,” said Macklin, 
coming up to an old woman who had a basket of vegetables before 
her, “* what’s the price of that cauliflower ?’—* That cauliflower!” said 
she, taking it up in her hand, ‘‘ Sir, that’s as fine a cauliflower as ever 
was seen, either in a garden, or out of a garden.” —* Well, but what's 
the price of it?”— The price! the devil a prettier cauliflower could 
you see of a long summer's day.”—* Well, it’s pretty enough, but 
what’s the price of it?”—'* What’s the price of it! arrah Sir, you may 
talk of tulips, and roses, and pinks, and wallflowers, and gilliflowers, 
but the flower of flowers is a cauliflowez.”—‘ But why not tell me the 
price of it ?”—* Ah, you'll not get such a cauliflower as this, Sir, all over 
the market—here feel the w eight of it, Sir.” ‘There O’Keefte,” said 
Macklin, “if you had laid a wager with me that I could get a direct 
answer when I put a question to them, you’d have lost it.” 

In 1792, [ saw Charles Dibdin’s (Sen.) entertainment in the Strand. 
It was most excellent: his manner of coming upon the stage was in a 
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happy style; he ran on sprightly and with nearly a laughing face, like 
a friend who enters hastily to impart to you some good news. Nor did 
he disappoint his audience: he sung and accompanied himself on an 
instrument, which was a concert in itselfi—he was, in fact, himself his 
own band. A few lines of speaking happily introduced his admirable 
songs full of wit and character, and his peculiar mode of singing them 
surpassed all I had ever heard. Dibdin’s music to the Padlock, the 
Jubilee, the Watermaa, the Quaker, &c. was most successfully pro- 
ductive. 

My first sight of Dibdin was in 1762, when he acted a conjurer in 
a pantomime at Covent-Garden. And in 1781, Dr. Arnold introduced 
one of his airs in my “ Dead Alive.” My words are, “ See the blossom 
of Spring,” and it is sung by Edward. The original was in Garrick’s 
“ Jubilee,” the words “ Flow on, silver Avon.” 

On the English army going to the Continent in 1793, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, | wrote a musical afterpiece, called “ Sprigs 
of Laurel,” founded on the circumstance of a sentinel in St. James's 
Park quitting his post, and running over Westminster Bridge, to join 
the detachment ordered to embark for Holland. Mr. Harris, being 
out of town, had not seen the dialogue at this time ; but on my men- 
tioning the subject in a letter to him, he desired me to write the songs 
and send them without delay to Shield, aud that he would bring out the 
piece immediately. Ile did so. Johnstone and Incledon, as my Rival 
Soldiers, were most capital, and sung their favourite dialogue duct of 
“Sally in our Alley ;” to which I wrote new words—*‘I like each girl that 
I come near.” Mrs. Mountain was very well in Mary ; Mrs. Mi artyr 
spirited in George Streamer, the little midshipman; and Munden 
highly diverting in the most impudent, bold, audacious character that 
I think ever appeared before any audience-—hight Nipperkin. Mr. 
Harris gave me fifty guineas for this piece ; and ‘I knew nothing of its 


o 
having _ oe published until I saw a printed book of it lying on his 


table at Knightsbridge. Even in this step my kind friend had my 
future interest warmly in view, and made every enquiry how it could 
be presented by myself to the Queen, to whom I had dedicated it; but, 
such a measure being found contrary to etiquette, I invented an eti- 
quette of my own. I had a book of the “ Sprigs of Laurel” royally 
bound ; and having sealed it up in due form, directed it to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and booked it at the White Horse Cellar, to go by the 
Windsor coach. I comforted myself with the thought, through the 
whole of this business, that | had done what was consistent with the 
duty of a good and faithful Irish subject, who could write an opera in 
compliment to her son, the royal commander-in-chief, and had two- 
pence in his pocket to pay for the booking. 

I had another copy bound in blue and gold, in honour of the Navy, 
designed for the Duke of Clarence, which [I sent to him by another sort 
of vehicle—the little hand of his Roy al Highness’s eldest son. In 1798 
Lieut.-col. George Fitz-Ciarence was a fine, promising little boy, and 
to him I gave my § | Sprigs of Laurel,” (no inauspicious gift to the fu- 
ture soldier,) when running round and about my parlour at Tedding- 
ton Common. 

About this time my old friend Quick brought me to see Gainsborough 
Dupont, the portrait-painter, at his house in London-street, Maryle- 
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bone. Mr. Harris had employed him to paint, for himself, the prinezpal 
performers of Covent Garden theatre, in their most distinguished cha- 
racters. In the front room were many portraits in different states of 
forwardness. The Right Hon. William Pitt was on the easel; Go- 
vernor Hastings standing on the floor; and against the wall Quick, in 
Spado, with his little pistol, which he cails his barrel-organ, in his hand. 
On the door of the back drawing-room opening, I was surprised, and 
a little shocked, to see the room darkened, (day-light shut out,) and 
lighted by a large lamp hanging from the centre of the ceiling ; there 
stood a man half naked, a ghastly figure, with a blanket round him, 
staring wildly, holding a pole in his stretched-out hand. This was 
Hfolman, in the character of Edgar, mad ‘Tom ; Gainsborough Dupont 
painting him. I heard it was the custom ofthe latter to paint much by 
lamp-Leht. 

The coast of Dorsetshire, which I had visited in the summer of 1791, 
(and of which visit of seven weeks I kept a rezular written journal) 
furnished me, in character and incidents, with some new ideas towards 
a comedy for the Haymarket. I sent it to Mr. Colman, who accepted 
it. IJlis letter tome on the occasion was cordial and friendly :— 


Mountaius, May 30, 1793. 

“¢ My dear O' Keetle,—Many thanks for your very pleasant last act, which 
you have concluded with wondrous expedition. You have given me so good 
an example of speed, that | have this morning sent the whole comedy to the 
transeriber, and I will read it in the Green Room as soon as I get my com- 
pany together. 

‘* Yours hastily and truly, 
© GeEoRGE COLMAN, Jun.” 


This comedy was my “ London Hermit, or Rambles in Dorsetshire.” 
Parsons, at the last rehearsal, clapped me on the shoulder, and said,— 
“Take my word for it, my boy, this will be as great a favourite as an 
that ever came from your comical pate.” And in Toby Thatch he did 
his best to verify his prophecy. I had the pleasure of dining that day 
at the house of Mr. Michael Kelly, at the top of Suffolk-street on the 
right hand ; and after a cheering day of good humour, crossed over to 
the theatre to be present at my Hermit’s reception in London. I was 
in the front of the house, but not in view of the audience, and it began 
so tame and civil, though I thought I had wound it up to the full 
stretch of a laughable pin, that I was frightened, and made my way 
down to get behind the scenes, But before I reached the wings, my 
gladdened ears were stunned by loud bursts of laughter from every 
part of the house. ‘Tully was on; and in that character my friend 
Johnstone was quite at home. Mr. Colman came to me behind the 
scenes, and in a friendly, cordial manner said,—‘‘ O’Keefle, you bear 
your blushing honours thick upon you.” His words were true enough, 
and no frost since came to nip them ; for the play was acted twenty 
nights, which for a short summer-season is a great run. 

“Lewis went to see it, and remarked to some of his friends in the box 
with him,—* Of all the characters I ever witnessed, I should like to act 
that of John Grum.” It is to be observed, that the said John Grum 
has not a line to say in the whole comedy. My Orator Mum in “ The 
Son-in-law,” was thought to be an ingenious kind of a monosyllable 
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machine; but he 7s an orator compared to John Grum, who in real life 
is a very common, and sometimes convenient companion to prosers, 
When I heard of this remark, thought I, had Lewis only acted Orators 
Mums and John Grums, he would never have made 50,0002. by his 
profession. 

Iwas many years in friendship with Lewis: his gaiety of temper 
was perhaps congenial to my own: he was from boyhood a great 
favourite with the people of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick. Being very 
happy in his manner of speaking an epilogue, called ‘* Bucks, have at 
ye all,” he was frequently called upon for it, whether he played that 
night ornot. ‘Tired at last, he endeavoured to get out of his trammels. 
The College students misconstrued this into obstinacy and disrespect, 
and threw the house into nightly tumult, by insisting that he should 
appear and speak it. His real friends pitied him, and strove to rescue 
him from this unjust persecution ; amongst others a Captain Jones, a 
companion of Lewis, who from the upper boxes used to gruff out, 
“ No Bucks! no Bucks!” Lewis at length told them he would speak 
the epilogue any certain number of nights they chose to name; but, that 
number out, he would not speak it again except it was specified in the 
play-bills. ‘They persisted in their nightly demands, and he then listened 
to the proposals of the London managers. Garrick offered him a trial 
partat Drury Lane; and Mr. Harris a certain engagement, and all the 
deceased Woodward’s characters, at Covent Garden. He wisely chose 
the latter. Lewis modelled his fine gentlemen from the life—Lord 
Bellamont, Lord Muskerry, and Gerald Blennerhasset. Being an ad- 
mirer of Mossop, and acting with him in his own boyhood, he involun- 
tarily caught much of Mossop’s manner in tragedy, which brought him 
into some of the new tragedies in London: amongst others, he acted 
Percy in Mrs. Hannah More’s play of that name. 

Lewis, though not an athletic figure, was really very strong and 
agile in all the exercises of leaping, riding, and fencing; and from re- 
markable strength of arm, threw the great stone well, and was the 
best of all at three leaps by a spring forward. Ile was a bold horse- 
man and sportsman, and in Ireland kept very good hunters of his own. 

This winter I produced a five-act comedy at Covent Garden, “ The 
World in a Village.” It was acted twenty nights the first season, and 
succeeded well; but Lewis in Dr. Grigsby, not finding himself quite in 
shop, his head being thatched with a medical wig, resigned the part to 
Fawcett, at that time a very young man, who has since fulfilled his pro- 
mise of being an excellent actor. I wrote a characteristic song for Faw- 
cett in this comical M.D. which he sung, but in my own mind songs in a 
comedy are best let alone. I had my three nights for “The World in a 
Village ;” and Debrett, the bookseller, gave me 150/. for the copyright. 
Johnstone took it for his benefit. 

The next summer, 1794, [ went with my daughter to Brighton, and 
by happy chance arrived there on the 12th of August. Our post- 
chaise set us down at our lodgings, near the Vest Cliff, amidst illumi- 
nations, joy-bells ringing, bands of music playing, flags flying, com- 
pany parading on the Steine, &c. &c. Here I studied hard, and 
wrote ** The Irish Mimic, or Blunders at Brighton:” so that the 
strange gentleman was not much mistaken, who, in an under-tone said 
very slily, as he passed by me on the cliff, ‘* Ah, Mr. O'Keeffe, we 
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shall have something from your pen at Covent Garden next season.” 
At Brighton and Rottingdean I enjoyed my favourite amusement of 
swimming, in which, from childhood, | have been so expert. I am as 
much at my ease on the surface oi the deepest sea, as reclining on 4 
sofa. I once mentioned to a bather, who was himself a swimmer, the 
great good of practising to swim with one hand. He could not imme- 
diately see what use this was of, until | explained to him that an occa- 
sion might offer of a swimmer being able to save another person’s 
life, by swimming with one hand, and at the same time have the other 
hand full at liberty to lay hold on the drowning person. 

In the year 1759 1 often saw L: awler, a vemnstalie fine swimmer, 
who frequently swam from the Black Rock and Dunleary, across the 
Bay, to the Hill of Howth, a distance of nine miles, and no boat to 
accoinpany him. Tle derived part of his morsel of bread by swimming 
and washing horses for people ; his method was to ride them into deep 
sea, and then jump on their heads, and send them down. One day he 
sent a horse down in this manner, both diving ; the horse, in his hard 
struggles to rise, gave poor Lawler a kick on the head, and he never 
came up alive. 

From Brighton we went to ‘Tunbridge Wells, where I took hand- 
some and convenient lodgings on Mount Sion; the house was on the 
right-hand side as we ascended the hill, and opposite the Grove. Here 
I wrote my five-act comedy of * Life’s Vagaries,” a title not of my own 
choosing: and having made the most of the fine walks and rides round 
T unbridge Wells, I returned to town with my dramatic summer-stock 
of winter wear. The next morning I called on Mr. Harris at Knights- 
bridge: it was on the first of October. He remarked, “ Here is hot 
weather to open a winter theatre; but what have you got for us?” I 
gave him * Life’s Vagaries,” and “ ‘The Irish Mimic,” with both of 
which he was much pleased, and immediately put them in rehearsal. 
Mr. John ‘Taylor, who had often obliged me in the same manner be- 
fore, wrote a prologue for Lite’s Vagaries, and with a wish to serve me, 
made an allusion in it in my favour, to the Imperial Augustus and his 
poet Horace. Macklin now, indeed, my o/d friend, was present at the 
first representation of ‘* Life’s Vagaries,” and pronounced it a good 
comedy. 

“The Irish Mimic, or Blunders at Brighton,” was brought out the 
same season. Tawcett asked me to write a song for him, wherein he 
might mimic a famous Italian Bulfo, then in high vogue at the Opera- 
house in the Haymarket. Shield got the real music, and supplied me 
with the measure. I wrote it, and Fawcett sung it with great comic 
power. My song is * Masteri wasi Opera Singer, "(Non piu Andrai.) 
My song has been a great favourite since in private companies. A 
Mrs. Lee ‘e, Who had made her first appearance on the London stage in 
** Life's Vagaries,” was cast for Julia; and to introduce her inimitable 
talent of dancing, and show her beautiful symmetry to advantage, I 
changed the character of my original feminine young damsel, and made 
her appear in officer’s clothes. This was rather against my own incli- 
nation ; for Lever thought, unless in unavoidable cases, (as in some of 
Shakspeare’s plays, as in Viola, Rosalind, Julia,) women on the stage 
and off the stage should keep to the petticoat. 

Mrs. Lee, with very high spirits, was consumptive, poor thing, and 
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died soon after. Her father, Simon Keys, was Irish, and 1 knew him 
well a boy in Dublin. 

On some well-known circumstances recorded of Alfred the Great, I 
formed a three-act play, “ Alfred, or the Magic Banner,” and wrote to 
Mr. Colman jun, about it. [twas brought out at the Ilaymarket Thea- 
tre, but not with much effect. It was played three nights, and then the 
audience furled up my tremendous Danish banner of the three ravens 
forever. My author’s profits were 16/. the charges of the Haymarket 
having been raised from sixty to eighty guineas, a circumstance I did 
not know when I brought out the piece; but Mr. Colman kindly and 
considerately allowed me the extra twenty guineas. And here I am 
happy to acknowledge and amply declare, that through the whole pro- 
gress of the younger Colman’s dramatic.transactions with me, he proved 
himself, as his father whimsically called him, in his Prologue to Y oung 
George’s first piece, “ Two to One,” a true * Chip of the old Block ;’ 
for friendship is often hereditary, and this George the second of the 
Theatrical sceptre has always been to me most kind and liberal. 

I next wrote songs, Xc. at Mr. Harris’s request, for an entertainment 
called ** Merry Sherwood,” with style of verse suiting to Robin Hood, 
Alan-a-dale, Will Scarlet, Little John, &c. Reeve set them to music. 
I had 20/. for my part of the trouble. 

A gold mine discovered in the mountains of Wicklow, set me at an 
Opera, being well informed on the subject, local and characteristic, 
having in my youth taken many a ride and scampering walk all over 
those beautiful mountains and valleys. Mr. Harris was highly pleased 
with the thought, and I began to work at it most cheerfully. Shield 
did the music: he had not long returned from Italy. For Fawcett (now 
my Edwin) I contrived a highly- wrought comic part; an Trish school- 
master for Johnstone; anda terrible wild heart of steel for Boaden, who 
had a fine voice suited to such a daring character. Incledon was the 
hero of the piece, “ ‘The Lad of the Hills.” The scenery was splendid, 
and yet the opera had not the wished effect ; and I afterwards, by Mr. 
Harris’s advice, reduced the opera into two acts, and called it The 
Wicklow Mountains,” under which title it was performed at Covent 
Garden. I was told by many of my Irish friends that this piece was a 


great favourite all over Ireland, and full as attractive as any thing of 


mine, particularly in Dublin, where it brought much gold to the trea- 
sury of the Theatre, but they gave me none of it. During the whole 
of my dramatic career, including a period of thirty-five years, I never 
received a shilling from any theatre in the world, except Covent 
Garden, the Haymarket, the Dublin ‘Theatre (under Daly) and my one 
night at Drury Lane, the latter being thirty-three pounds six shillings 
and eightpence, the profits of my condemned play of “ She's Eloped,” 
acted there the 19th of May, 1798. 

In 1796, I brought out at Covent-Garden a two act piece, “ The 
Doldrum, or 1803,” for which I received 50/.; and in the winter of that 
year produced at Covent-Garden a Burletta under the title of “‘Olym- 
pus in an Uproar,” which was set by Reeve, and acted with great 
applause, though the burletta style is gunpewder ground to go upon. 
Kane O'Hara, ‘the author of Midas,” wrote one on the same subject 
many years before, which he called ‘ The Golden Pippin:” indeed, mine 
was rather adapted by me to the English stage, which I undertook 
at Mr, Harris’s desire. In my boyhood, I had been in a room with 
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O'Hara, where were met Lord Mornington and Mr. Brownlow, mu- 
sical amateurs, composing and _ s¢ lecting the music for ‘ Midas.” A 
few nights before [ last lett Lublin, in 1781, I supped in company with 
O'Hara the first night that his burletta of the **‘}wo Misers” was 
acted: he was at that time totally deprived of sight, but a first-rate 
wit (as his Dramatic Burlettas prove), and was in manners, what was 
formerly called a fine gentleman. 

On the occasion of a signal naval victory, and the King going to St. 
Paul's to return thanks, | produced a one-act drama with songs and 
dialogue, called “* Our Wooden Walls, or All to St. Paul's,” which 
was acted with great success, and produced me twenty pounds. And 
here ended my bringing ont comedies, operas, and afterpieces at 
Covent-garden and the Haymarket. For the first time in my life I 
ventured a descent upon Drury-lane. Mrs. Jordan was my heroine 
Arabel; it was acted one night, and this was the last appearance of my 
muse before an English public. My career began at Smock-alley, in 
Dublin, in 1765, with the “She Gallant,” and ended in Drury-lane, 
London, in 1798, with * She’s Eloped.” My racer, that had so often 
started tor and won the plate, and never been distanced, quitted the 
course to turn into the green paddock, there to walk at his leisure and 
lie down at his ease. 

For thirty-three years I had supported myself and children, hired 
amanuenses, servants, Xc. by the labours of my pen; and was now 
by this last failure, contirme din the idea of making an effort to realize 
something for the future. IT had, previous to this, collected my dra- 
matic works for the purpose of publishing them by subscription. The 
estimated expense tor five hundred copies being what I could not dare 
venture, a prop of this kind was requisite. Mr. Harris gave me full 
permission to print those pieces, the copyright of which I had sold to 
him. ‘lhe booksellers did the same with the pieces they had purchased 
from me. And L am vow thoroughly convinced that the Haymarket 
would have done likewise, could the nature of that property and the 
circumstances of that theatre then have admitted of it. But as the 
London public cannot see the ** Agreeable Surprise,” “ Son-in-Law,” 
* Dead Alive,” ‘ Peeping Tom,” and * Young Quaker” in type, 
let them crowd to the Tlaymarket ‘Theatre, where they were first 
brought out for me by the elder George Colman, and see them for 
their own diversion, and the treasurer's great amusement in reckoning 
the cash, which [ trust they still bring to the coffers of my ever kind 
and very good triend George Colman ‘the younger. 

Mr. William Woodfall, a well-known and highly respected character, 
who had during the whole course of my play-writing been kind and 
favourable to me in the public prints, as also to my brother Daniel 
(the miniature-painture) when giving an account of the exhibition in 
Somerset-house, asked me to give the printing of my Works to his son 
Thomas, a young and deserving man lately set up in business; and I 
did so. The price of the four volumes was one guinea and a ¥ alf, and 
I did not think it prudent to have more than five hundred copies 
printed. ‘This first and only edition of my works was, with a list of 
the subscribers prefixed to it, published in 1799. This attempt, how- 
ever, realized nothing to me; yet I was not sorry [ had made it, as 
most of those five hundred copies are now in the libraries of King, 
Lords, and Commons. 
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Wishing to dedicate this collection of my dramatic works to His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, if I could but obtain his per- 
mission, and having no means of asking it through any medium, I, in 
the true spirit of Irish promptitude, ventured to write by the post a 
letter from mysclf to his Royal Highness at Carlton-house, apologizing 
as well as I could for the form I had adopted. IT immediately received 
the following letter : 


“To Joun O’Keerre, K'sq. Esher, Surrey.* 

‘* Lieut.-Colonel Mac Mahon presents his compliments to Mr. O’Keefle, 
and has it in command from the Prince of Wales to express His Royal 
Highness’s admiration of Mr. O’ Keefle’s dramatic works, to the publication 
of which His Royal Highness has been pleased most graciously to direct his 
name to be athxed. 

“ The Prince of Wales requests Mr. O’ Keeffe’s ac ceptance of fifty guineas, 
which Col. Mac Mahon has left at the bar of the Cocoa-tree Club, in Pall 
Mall, and which will be paid instantly to Mr. O’Weetle’s order. 

“ Carlton House, Monday, 11th Dec. 1797.” 


The receipt of this letter was one of the brightest and most cheering 
sunbeams of my life. The Dukes of York and Clarence soon gave 
their names; and the Duke of Kent being abroad, I received by the 
post, a few weeks after [ had written to him with the proposals, a 
letter in his Royal Highness’s hand-writing, of which the following is a 
copy: 

«To Joun O’Keerre, Esq. Esher, Surrey. 
‘© Halitax, Nova Scotia, 
Aug. 24th, 1798. 

Sir, —I was not favoured with your letter of the 10th Jan. last until the 
Pist ult. from the circumstance of its having been given in charge to the 
captain of the Swallow packet, which sailed in March for this, but was 
captured on her passage out by a French privateer. From a singular event, 
which is altogether unaccountablef, although it fell into the hands of one of 
the Freach officers, belonging to the priv. ateer, it remained unopened, and 
was recovered some days afterwards by Captain Halsted, of his Mayjesty’s 
ship Phoenix, (by whom the French vessel was taken,) and was afterwards b 
him forwarded to me. L embrace the first opportunity that has offered for 
England since it reached me, to thank you for your polite attention in wish- 
ing that my name should appear, together w ith those of my three elder bro- 
thers, in the list of subscribers to the collection of your dramatic works an- 
nounced for publication in June last. I certainly most readily consent to 
this, as no one is a more general almirer of dramatic productions than my- 
self, and particularly of your’s. Whenever the work is ready for delivery, I 
have to request that the copy intended for me, may be sent to Mr. Richard 
Scafe, No. 48, Charing-cross, who executes all my private commissions in 
E ‘ngland, and by whom it will be forwarded to me by the first safe convey- 
ance for North America. Mr. Scafe will also answer whatever demands you 
think proper to make for the subscription. 

**T remain, Sir, 
“©Your most obedient humble servant, 
‘« EDWARD, 
“ Lieut.-General, &c. &c. Ke.” 


* Copied from Colonel Mac Mahon’s original letter. 

+ N.B. Perhaps from the regal crown on my own arnis, with which of course 
my letter to the (lamented) Duke of Kent was sealed. ‘This rich cornelian 
dropped out of its gold setting as I was one day getting through Cranbourn-alley, 
in my way to a rehearsal at Coy ent-garden, 
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!rom Her Serene Highness the Margravine of Anspach. 

“© Sir,—I shall be very glad to be of any use to you in the publication of 
your works. You do not mention how you mean to make use of my name, 
and | presume your works are too well known to require any influence to 
make them acceptable to others, as well as to your 


“ KeurzaBetu, M.B. A.B.” 
“© Dec. 15th, 1797. 
From William Shield, Esq. 
“ Dec. 1797. 
‘* Dear O’Keeffe,—I have prevailed on Sir James Lake, Bart. to be one 
of your subscribers, and will use my best endeavours to get you more, as I 
have the hizhest esteem both for your talents and eunet ter; and that you 


may meet with the success you merit, Is the sincere wish of your friend, 
“Ww. SHIELD. 


“© Sir James is fond of literature, and a good man.” 


rom Earl Spencer. 
“«Sir,—I have received your letter, and shall with pleasure subscribe my 
name, i hope to a very numerous list for the encouragement of literary merit 


and talents. 
‘Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
‘© SPENCER. 


mm 99 


‘ Admiralty, 2d Dee. 1797. 
From William Woodfall, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I have long felt the greatest predilection towards you and 
your interests, and I strongly think that aman who has so essentially contri- 
buted to the public entertainment merits an eminent degree of public sup- 
port. He must have a gloomy mind who would not wish to cheer the spirits 
of that writer, whose weeks have so often served to dispel sorrow, and excite 

salutary merriment. On every principle, therefore, of personal esteem and 
public ‘obligation, I feel the stron; gest inclination to render you every service 
in my power. Were I still a newspaper printer, nothing could be more 
grateful to me than to join heartily in furthering your obje ct. 
&e. &e. (upon the putlic prints of that day) 
“1am, dear sir, your’s most sincerely, 
“Ww. WoopFALL. 
* Oucen-street, Westininster.” 


I also received upwards of one hundred very pleasing and encourag- 
ing letters on the subject; two from Her Serene Highness the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach, two from Lord Mulgrave, the Earl of Pembroke, 
Mesers. M. P.Andrewes, Cumberland, Reynolds, Horton, Prince Hoare, 
the Duke of Portland, Duke of Roxburgh, Mr. Const, Shield, Jewell, 
William Woodfall, Colonel Phipps, D. G. Lewis, Dr. Charles Burney, 
Dr. (Sir Richard) Sullivan, &c. &c. 

As I have already stated, this publishing attempt barely paid its 
own expenses of paper, printing, advertising, and all other incidental 
affairs of that nature. 

In 1800, I received a letter from my friend William Lewis, requesting 
me to come to town as soon as possible to Mr. Harris, who had some- 
thing to propose to me for my advantage. As it was ever fair weather 
from that quarter, I went and saw Mr. Harris at the theatre, who told 
me he would give me a night; and Lewis suggested, as it was now 
June, and powerful attraction might be wanting, it would be advisable 
for me in person to speak an address, and have this intention put in 
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the bills. I shuddered at this now to me awful proposal, but con- 
sented, and said I would write it myself, and that he Lewis must bring 
me on, and fetch me off. He said he would. At the head of the bills 
were prefixed the names of the Prince of Wales, others of the Royal 
Family, the Duchess of Devonshire, and a long list of titles —and also 
a list of my pieces—that night being for the benefit of the “ unfortunate” 
author: upon which abject and ill-chosen word, I seriously remon- 
strated, but too late, with Lewis, who, however, passed it off by saying 
it was only in allusion to my want of sight. , 

This night was the 12th of June, 1800, with the profits of which 
(excepting about 60/.) I purchased a small annuity at the Westmins- 
ter Insurance Office for my lite--the sum I actually paid in for this 
was 300/, 

On the 4th of November, 1803, Will Lewis called again upon me 
at Twickenham, and after some conversation on my affairs, | authorized 
him to make a proposal on my part to Mr. Harris, of giving me an 
annuity for my life of twenty pounds for all my MS. dramatic works 
then in my desk, none of which had ever been performed, except “ She's 
Eloped,” and that only one night. Lewis consented to mention the 
subject to Mr. Harris, and the next day I reccived from him the follow- 
ing letter. 

To Joun O’Keerre, Esq., Twickenham, Middlesex.* 

Dear O’Keetle,—I have the pleasure to inform you, that Mr. Harris 
with the greatest kindness immediately consented to pay you /wen/y guineas 
every Christmas for your works ; but on more reflection, said he thought it 
would serve you better if it was divided into two payments annually, which 
is fixed. It will commence from next Christinas. With the sincerest plea- 
sure I impart this intelligence, and assure you I am your sincere friend, 

5th November, 1803. W.M. Lewis. 

On the 7th of November, 1503, I had the MSS. made up into a 
parcel, which I sent to Mr. Harris, at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Gar- 
den. It contained the following pieces. 

List of dramatic pieces sold to Thomas Harris, Esq. 7th of Novem- 
ber, 1803, in consideration of an annuity of twenty guineas for the 
remainder of my life, to be paid half-yearly. 

Alban and Aphanasia, a play in five acts, scene Kamschatka + 

Jenny’s Whim, or the Knight of St. Patrick, five acts, scene Morocco. 

Emanuel, or the Fellow-Travellers, five acts, scene Spain. 

Reputation, a comedy, five acts, scene London. 

She’s Eloped ! a comedy, five acts, scene near London. 

The Annuity, a comedy, three acts.—Jack and his Master, an afterpiece, 
two acts.—Stray Sheep, an afterpiece, two acts,—scene London. 

The Pageant, in two parts, show, song, dialogue, recitative, &c. or the 
rise and progress of the English stage. 

Two acts of the Siege of Curyola—the third was lost.—The Loyal Ban- 
deau.—All to St. Paul’s. 

These three were also, I think, sent at the same time, or were already at 
the theatre among other MSS. of other authors. 

My annuity on Covent-Garden Theatre began December 1803. 
Consequently the first half year’s payment was due the 24th of June, 





* Copied from Mr. Lewis’s original letter. 
+ Another MS. copy of this piece I have now in my possession. 
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1804. I received that, and it has been paid to me ever since, having 
on the 17th of January, 1826, been paid the half year due to me 25th 
of December, 1825 

On the Gth of February, 1808, 1 had the high honour and gratifica- 
tion of receiving at the Treasury, in Downing-street, my first quarter’s 
payment of a royal annual pension, obti ined for me through the kind 
exertions of His Excelleney Lord Charles Somerset, and three ladies 
of high rank—two of these are no more, the other lady is still living, 
and long may she live in health and happiness!) The Earl of Liver- 
pool has my sincere and heartfelt thanks for this grant, which has 
afforded me so many years of peace and comfort. 

My daughter hi id an annuity left her for the remainder of her life, 
by her grandfather, (my father-in-law) Tottenham Heaphy, proprictor 
of the theatres of Cork and Limerick, which annuity (on the said 
theatres) having long ceased to be paid to her, owing to theatrical 
confusions on our Irish side of the water, I applied in February 1820 
to Drury-Lane Theatre, on the subject of a night which I thought it 
might afford to give me, as, during so many years of performing many 
of my pieces, I had never rece ‘ived any remuneration whatever from 
that house, except the profits of my one night of ‘*She’s Eloped,” 
being the before-mentioned thirty-three pounds, six shillings and eight- 
pence. I had a polite and indeed friendly answer to my application, 
saying, “If 1 would draw up a case to be ‘submitted to the considera- 
tion of the company, no doubt it would meet attention, &c.” But I did 
not like stating cases, and with perfect conviction of the good wishes 
of Drury- Lane, and the — of the letter to me, I let the affair 
drop, and heard no more of And here would I have ended this 
my ** Dramatic Career,” but from the visit with which I was lately 
honoured. 

On Sunday the 22d of January, 1826, my humble cabin was cheered 
by the presence of the Lord Bishop of Chichester, who, with the joy 
of benevolence, came to inform me of an accumulation of honour from 
the King, and a most happy and welcome addition to my means. His 
lordship: read to me and my daughter a letter to himself from Sir William 
Knighton, with His Majesty's gracious command that I should receive 
a pension of one hundred guineas from his private purse, to be conti- 
nued annually. ‘The Bishop then handed me the draft on Messrs. 
Coutts for my first year’s pension, which came to him inclosed in the 
said letter from Sir William Knighton ; and all I have now to add is, 
Thanks be to God,—and God bless the King—and may He live long 
and happy ! 


Chichester, Sussex, 18th February, 1820. 
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CI-DEVANT! 


I cannot, if I would, call back again 
The early feelings of my love for thee 
1 love thee ever, but it is in vain 
To dream Love can be what it was to me. 
Some of its flowers have fallen from the chain, 
And showed that iron under them could be— 
And it has entered in my soul : no more 
Can that soul revel in its dreams of yore. 


O no, my heart can never be 
Again in lighted hope the same— 
The love that lingers there for thee 
Has more of ashes than of flame. 


Still deem not but that [am yet 
As much as ever all thine own; 
hough now the seal of Love be set 
On a heart chilled almost to stone. 


And can you marvel? only look 

On all that heart has had to bear— 
Qn all that it has yet to brook, 

And wonder then at its despair. 


Oh, Love is destiny, and mine 

Has long been struggled with in vain— 
Victiin ov votary, at thy shrine 

There 1 am vow’d—there must remain. 


My first—imy last—my only love, 
O blame me not for that | dwell 
On all that | have had to prove 
Of Love’s despair, of Hope’s farewell. 


] think upon mine early dreains, 

When Youth, Hope, Joy together sprung ; 
The gushing forth of mountain-streams, 

On which no shadow had been flung. 


When Love seemed only meant to make 
A sunshine on life’s silver seas— 
Alas, that we should ever wake, 
And wake to weep o’er dreams like these ! 


I loved, and Love was like to me 
The spirit of a faery tale, 

When we have but to wish, and be 
Whatever wild wish may prevail. 


I deemed that Love had power to part 
The chains and blossoms of life’s thrall, 
Make an Elysium of the heart, 
And shed its influence o’er all. 


I linked it with all lovely things, 
Beautiful pictures, tones of song, 
All those pure, high imaginings 
That but in thought to earth belong. 
And all that was unreal became 
Reality when blent with thee— 
ft was but colouring that flame, 
More than a lava “flood to me. 














) Ihalks in Rome. 


I was not hap py- —l.ove forbade 
Peace by its fever rish restlessness ; 
But this was sweet, and then I had 
Hope which relies on happiness. 
I need not say how, one by one, 
Love’s flowers have dropp'd from off Love’s chain ; 
Icnouch to say that they are gone, 
And that they cannot bloom again. 


I ky iow Hot Wi hy il th ie ps anges may be 


That hearts betray’d or aie hted prove— 
| speak but of the Hiisery 


That waits on fond and mutual love. 
‘The torture of an absent hour, 
When doubts mock Reason’s faint control :— 
Tis fearful thinking of the powe c 
Another holds upon our soul ! 


‘To think another ae in thrall 

All of life’s best and dearest part— 
Our hopes, atlections, trusted all 

To that frail bark—the human heart. 
‘lo vield thus to another’s reign 5— 

‘Lo live but in another’s breath— 
‘Vo double all lite’s powers of pain— 

‘To dic twice tn another's death. 
While these things present to me seem, 

And what can now the past restore, 
Love as] may, yet I can dream 

Of | happine ss in Love no more. -™ e = 


WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. IIT. 


ON returning to my apartments, I found several invitations lying on my 
table, in answer to the letters of introduction which I had presented in the 
morning. ‘They were of all complexions and characters ; but my valet de 
place had arranged them ‘according to the order of their coming,” with 
every due attention to their bearings and precedence. * Goldoni had given 





* Literally and prosaically true: [remember meeting amongst one of these heaps 
the card of a certain Conte Cavaliere (as he termed himself, anxious not to bate one 
jot of his steture) emblazoned all over with his arms in all their quarterings, his 
decorations, titles, &c. ** Quot pascit servos ?”” was my natural question; and I 
found that they amounted to two, and that his Feudi bad dwindled down to about 
as many hundred piastres. A Cavaliere Landolina Nava, of Syracuse, went perhaps 
a little further, for be brought up his literary in support of his aristocratic preten- 
sions. His genealogy, which measured several feet in length, with a variety of 
apocryphal looking family-busts, were exhibited, ** more majorum,” in the smoky 
** Atrium” of his Palazzetto, and so far his nobility was satisfied ; but his antiqua- 
rian claims were of a loftier cast, and required a more extensive circulation. I 
have one of his ** biglietti” still in my possession ; it is a pleasant little epitome of 
all his glories. A vase of the wine * Pollio,’’ which he is supposed to have re-dis- 


covered, is at one extremity; at the other is the plant Papyrus, the great wonder of 
the country, and from which he had been lately making the best cold-pressed 
antique paper, upon which the Priace of Bavaria ** had condescended to write.’ 
Between were scattered various Torsi lately dug up in his gardens, lassi rilievi, 
mutilated Greek inscripti ms, and, modestly inthe corner, hisname. This, which 
is the ** gran moda” in all ancient towns, which of course abound with as many 
antiquarians as antiquities, now and then invades other classes of society. The 
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me some prepossessions, and more curiosity, in favour of the “ mezzo ceto;”’ 
and I prefer graduating from low to high in society, as well as in antiquities. * 
l threw more than one name of high classic and feudal glory aside, which I 
imagined could not be approached without due preliminaries ; and, resolving 
to begin from the beginning, took the first provocation which lay in my 
way, and in Opposition to the smiles and counsels of my attendant, who 





shops of Rome are furnished, so as to meet all tastes : one may there have a Colos- 
seum, aSt. Peter, an obelisk, a fountain, whatever ground he chooses, to inscribe his 
*¢styleand quality” upon. Dowagers, forinstance, may lay by their venerable ho- 
nours, like acertain Contessa of C my acquaintance, very comfortably and nobly, 
and moulder away on some ruin, of name, at the foot of the Capitol. We cannot 
make the comparison without much moral consolation, and the ** Heu! nos homun- 
culi,’’ &c. immediately occurs to our philosophy. Poets may twine their appellations 
into the strings of a harp, a Priest may have a portly volume laid open like his 
breviary to write upon, and young Ladies may see their own blushes transferred and 
retained in the leaves of a perennial rose. This emblematic sort of visiting is a 
singularly judicious application of Bob Acres’ theory of swearing, and might be 
adopted with advantage by whole classes of ** nondescripts” at home. Then comes 
the genealogic race of cards, Where you have a Lady, and all she has ever been, from 
brim to brim: this is sometimes gently hinted at with a nafa (tale) particularly 
when the slar of a mesaliance is apprehended; at other times it is put out with all 
its circumstance of pride and place. The Academician is not Jess vain of his 
little history ; and * Legations,” through all their ranks and denominations, have 
each their diploma in large characters upon their card. Such a man is a Secretary 
to another Secretary, who writes for a Prince, which Prince is** Consigliere” to a 
second, and the second, whether Highness or not, not unfrequently a dependant on 
a third. Then come their Ex-Majesties ad infinitum,’ which produces courts 
Within courts, anc titles within titles, and cards upon cards, so that a plain Gentle- 
man becomes at last so great a novelty, that more than one of their Excellencies, 
with the ¢* Faleonicri,’’ think it more remarkable to live and die a simple * Don."’ 
Yet with all this, our heralds will regret to hear there are no Garter, Norroy, Ulster, 
or any other king of the kind, amongst them; the people were born with good 
notions on the subject, every one has the true instinct withia him. ‘The cards of 
invitation, it may well be imagined, are proportionably brilliant; each of them, 
like their play-bills, is a little poemetto in its way. I was seduced once toa 
‘** Giuoco di Pallone,” by a vignette of the kind. Ulysses was represented in his 
ship, thanking the Syrens, but tied to the mast to avoid the consequences of their 
music. No one could mistake the allegory, and thousands flocked to enjoy ‘ the 
innocent pleasure.’ There was little danger indeed to be encountered : the music 
and the Syrens were execrable, but the apologue was good, and I gave the manager 
as much credit for it, as for his entertainment. 

* Goldoni has often exclusively painted from this class. He belonged to it him- 
self, lived in it, thought in it, and laboured for it witi the true sympathy of an 
artist, who found himself even in details at home. The result is natural: there isa 
certain ** sugoso,”’ a richness and plumpness in his portraits, which are wanting 
altogether in those of his contemporaries and successors, and particularly in Nota, 
and which his adversaries have gone so far as to designate, with a sort of civil leer,” 
the **maniere avocatesca.” His style, it is true, now and then smells strongly 
of the bar, but there is life, and reality, and nature about it. Nor is this the only 
principle of the peculiarity just noticed. The fact is, there is little colouring or 
feature elsewhere : there is no such thing in Italy as the infinite gradations in the 
higher and lower grades of England. ‘he prince differs little from the bourgeois, 
except in his chamberlains, his footmen, his canopy, or his palace ; and there is no 
country in Europe, I believe, where pretension of blood, or aristocracy of manner 
or opinion is less known. The ‘ privilége’” of the French, and the “ fashion” of 
the English (the greater absurdity of the two) isno where to be met with. In the 
divisions of the different classes, there is also, geverally speaking, less of the 
‘casti.”” Time and circumstance likewise have operated their changes, The 
Avocato of the ‘* !namorata” is now nearly extinct. The present generation are 
more worldly, and may be thought perhaps less ecclesiastical. They retain, how- 
ever, more or less a tinge of the Church, a sort of lay churchmen, easily compre- 
hensible in a government made up of such anomalies as the Roman. 
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affected an official control over all my tastes, had no sooner Gone dinner, 
than [ wrapt myself up in my fervaiuolo, and walked down the Corso, to 
what I inadvertently called the Casa D—. 

‘Che Casa in Rome beats a very different import aud consequence from 
what it does at Florence. Here, when it does exist, it especially implies the 
residence of the “* Dit minores Gentium ;” the Palazzo 1s the sanctuary of the 
Majores, or the Patricians. ‘These distinctions, in modern times, have no 
doubt been much entrenched on—a reform attributable as much to the in- 
creasing poverty as to the philosophy of the Roman states ; but in the pro- 
vinces they are still legible, and etiquette of all kinds is much better preserved 
there than in the capital. In Rome the Vow fomines have crept up into 
pait possession of the territory of their superiors, and preferring a suite of 
apartments in a Palazzo to their own Casas, however comfortable, have emi- 
wrated in mass, to the dignities and proprieties to which an Englishman ts 
accustomed; every one assumes a sort of brevet rank, some degrees above his 
real situation ; all the orders are /é¢e-d-téte, there is scarcely a position which 
has not iis contrast, every thing has a soiemn burletta tinge, which borders on 
the best caricature. The Medici get near the Sapienza, which is as far off as 
ean be imagined from the Consolazione and the Santo Spirito. ‘The Avocati 
are sometimes to be found, at least the oldest, in the gloom of the Strada 
Giulia, or in the legal gravity of the lanes near the Curia Innocenziana; but 
by tar the majority of both professions prefer the neighbourhood of the Corso, 
and climb up, when they can, to the fourth or fifth stories of some ex-noble 
valace ; the lower part of which is, by prescription, almost all over Italy, de- 
ese up to the buyers and sellers without clause or compunction. The 
whole of the Campus Martius (the memory of which is now preserved by a 
single miserable alley) abounds with these magnificent residences, to be 
equalled ouly in England by such piles as Somerset House. ‘They hang 
like a loose suit about their possessors, or like the skin which marks only 
the ditlerence between the proportions of youth and age. ‘The noble pro- 
prietor himself, if at all discoverable, is generally to be found in the entrails 
of his entresol, or in one of those lurking dens, perhaps the smallest chamber 
in the house, which are sometimes to be detected at the extremity of a long 
corridore. Generations of strangers live and dic around him, whom he 
knows not, and to whom he ts equally unknown. Every thing has the ap- 
pearance of a Cenotaph; whole tracts of building have survived the memory 
of the families which raised them, as the hive, the bees by which it was in- 
habited. ‘The ‘Sie vos non vobis,” seems to be inscribed on every door. 
Enlarge this a litte, and the effect becomes sublime. Medern Rome is the 
shell of the ancient, and we discover three or four empires, one crumbling 
over the other, in the ruins mouldering upon ruins with which we are encom- 
passe d. 

La Siznora D— did not come under either of the extensive denomina- 
tions which [have just enumerated. She was the widow of a general, and 
her husband was known in Rome whilst the sword was still honoured, the 
armies of the Revolution feared, and the venerable axiom of her policy,‘ Cedant 
arma toge,”’ had not yet resumed its influence and importance. Her history, 
since his death, was short and interesting. What la Tamburini was amongst 
the Eellenists of Bologna, la D Was, Or was presumed to be, amongst the 
older antiquaries (for there are two schools) at Rome. Like the rest of her 
Ceto, she had to choose between her ‘‘Casa” near the Pantheon, or a fifth 
story in the Corso. I know not how the change accorded with her learned 
avocations, but her two daughters did not find its noise and carriages too much. 
In tine the die was cast, the shrine was transferred, and la D took up her 








residence in the upper regions of the modern Carina, where she held ortho- 
dox academies, attracted lawyers and literary surgeons, and was herself the 
venerable oracle, to whom all * praisers of past times”’ recurred in their diffi- 
culties on Osean and Cyclopic antiquity. 

It was natural that T should feel a little move anxiety to see this lady, than 
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mught be gushed by a visit to the same class in other countries. Tt was now 
seven o'clock, and I was already in the Corso. ‘The moon was Just rising, 
and the mists of the Avernaria were gradually dissipating ; but a warm con- 
fusing haze, half light and half darkness, yet prevailed over the greater part 
of the city. The catiés were all open, and crowded,—not indeed with politi- 
cians,—tor politics here are a dangerous luxury, and the events of the day ure 
cautiously compressed, without note or comment, into the two or three 
meagre columns of the ‘ Notizie’? and * Diario,” but with groups of the 
perfect idlers of this most indolent of all cities, who, like the night-llower, 
open the moment the sun is down, and are to be seen awaiting, rather 
than seeking or giving pleasure. ‘The benches, which are placed outside, as 
iu most other Italian cities, are the chief objects of their gentle ambition : a 
glass of mezzo, mezzo,” a “granata,” an ice, mferior indeed to the unri- 
valled ** matonelle” of Venice, their best entertainment; and the ‘* fonziene” 
of the morning, the death of a Cardinal, or a vew commission to a sculptor, 
the tender thread upon which they string their desultory conversation. ‘The 
illuminated awnings, the Madonna which presides in every shop, the lustres, 
the little shrines at the corner of almost every strect, are almost sullicient to 
supersede the necessity, at least in the Corso, of any other lights ; and the 
«Reverbéres” of the French, on the return of the present recime, were, © in 
odium auctoris,” on the very point of being classed amougst the expurganda 
of the Sacred City. ‘The intervention of Gonsalvi providentially interposed, 
and they thus escaped the sweeping corrections of the Restoration. ‘The 
inprovements, however, which they still require are so numerous, they might 
as well have been suppressed altogether ; they are scattered up and down at 
great distances, and are supplied with a singular ceonomy of oil and attention, 
rart nantes, and so dim, that we are hardly aware of their existence, tll every 
other light is shut up. “Phe most celebrated caflé the stranger meets in his 
way down the Corso, or indeed in any other partot Rome, is the Catlé Novo, 
atruly Roman establishment, vast, magnificent, siovenly, means disproportion- 
ed to the end, and, like the city itself, in many instances—* mucha portada a 
teja vana,”—a mighty portico, aud nothing more. — It oceupies the lower story 
of the Palazzo Ruspoli, the staircase of which rivals with the Braschi in every 
thing but the Asiatic richness of its varied coloured marbles; the stranger en- 
ters at one side, passes through a street of anti-chambers, chambers, aud cabi- 
nets, to billiard-rooms, &c. and finds himself atlast in an immense hall, which 
may stand for a ball-rooin, acafié, or a church. ‘This hall again communicates 
with a garden and the street; it is ihe veriest thoroughfare for all but horses 
and carriages, and all the old and young dandyism of Rome may be seen 
here once at least in the four-and-twenty hours. In the summer and 
autumn its pleasures rage with peculiar fervour: the supreme fon is to eat 
without; the hall itself is a mere highway, and the sprawling figures of tar- 
nished gold on its ceiling cannot redeem the filth and neglect below. A 
few artists sketching their neighbours in the aleoves, a bald head or two in 
the more retired corners, a Maestro di lingua calculating on new pupils, or 
a half-pay soldier fiom the Army of Italy, are the most regular amougst its 
frequenters. The gardens are in greater favour, and are generally full ; the 
eye pierces with pleasure through their oranges and lustres, and evening 
groups, and multiplies them to an extent far beyond the reality. On coming 
out, | met crowds of carriages at the door; the Corso geuerally closes with this 
amusement; and that noble must be poor indeed who cannot aflord his three 
footmen and second-hand equipage, and evening pittance at the Caflé Novo. 
It is nolility not todescend, and the ceremony is conducted in the carriage, 
the doors of which are instantly assailed by a whole host of worshippers. ‘The 
Guarda Nobile rivals with the newly created prelate, and the prelate with the 
newly arrived Russian, or any other bear or spaniel of the kind, who is vain or 
vatient enough to submit to the observances of the place. ‘The * high Dama” 
istens to their adoration with nonchalance, and complains, with dignity, of 
the weather. The prima sera is thus got over, and a conversazione fills up the 
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rest: but whether opera be connived at or not, or the theatres be open or 
closed, the visit to the Catlé Novo ts an essential preliminary ; to neglect 
which is nearly the sume as being altogether razed out of the list of the 
living. 

This isthe hour for funerals in Florence; in Rome they area little earlier, 
and poetically accompany the setting of the sun. rom time to time, how- 
ever, we meet groups and detachments from the contraternities of the Mi- 
sericordia, on their way from the grave home. In every part of Italy, the 
nobles form a large proportion of these societies, and, as* their duties are 
performed gratis, they are generally performed conscientiously and well—they 
subscribe little, but dispense much, and charity ts not dried up in the chan- 
nel, through which it has to pass. “The Lutherans have wisely, perhaps, re- 
tained their convents ; and sighs are now and then heard even in Eastaed for 
Protestant Oblati and Sewers de la Charité, to supersede the necessity of such 
taxes as the poor and other rates, which constantly beset the casde of an 
Knelishman. They do good without the assistance of the police, and their 
costume of itself, as long as there are artists at Rome, ought to save them 
from sneers aud abolition. 

The moon illuminated the upper story of this street of palaces, a name to 
which it has as much title as us celebrated rival in Genoa. The rest of the 
mass Was in solemn shade. I passed several of these leviathans, of whose 
yellition and founders FE vet knew nothing,——and soon found myself at the 
itrance of one, which im England might rank as one side of a square, 
nd in Rome was respected and respectable enough among its’ brethren. 
ssc or guarda portone, evidence mm limine of the multifarious 
character of the tahabiiants, a colony rather than a family; and the nearest to 
heaven of the litth community was the Signora D herself. I had no 
guide. ‘There was no servant to correct me; even at Florence I had been 
taught not always to expect light. [ was left to my own discretion and en- 
quiries ; bet fortunately, on advancing, | found that the enormous unglazed 
windows on the landing-places aflorded me nioonshine enough. Nota single 
tir betokened the least sentiment of life in this extensive edifice ; and I found 
myself, atter travelling by juststages to the top, in face of the apartments of the 
Ly——, without any evidence that 1 had yet entered an inhabited palace. I 
groped in vain for the iron bell at the first door which preseuted itself—my 
appeal was not answered until repeated, A little wicket was then withdrawn 
with some caution, and asibylline-looking visage advancingslowly, and scarcely 
lit by her brazen lamp, proposed at the orifice the usual preliminary question, 
in the shrillest accent of the country. My hesitation, as much as my Italian, 
explained my nation and wishes, and [ was admitted, with a ghostly smile, 
to the anti-chamber. <A large ** focone” burnt, or rather slumbered in the 
centre. A few drowsy figures, the servants of the chief invited, nodded at 
each other over the white ashes: the walls were hung with whole yards of 
dismal-looking paintings, which were only less bad than the dingy white- 
wash beneath. A gloomy lamp Lurnt near, and behind it a tall ivory cruci- 
fix, placed with much negligence on an old table, which had been once gilt 
and vineered, ‘The first impression was unfavourable to all but to a pro- 
fessed traveller. ‘The salone was only a folio edition of the anti-chamber. 
‘he room was large and dusky, and, like the preceding, black with painting, 
and freezing with all its population of tapestry and frescos. ‘The Signora her- 
self was seated on a thrice-washed satin sofa in the centre, surrounded by 
empty chairs, from which all symptoms of gilding had long since disappeared. 
\ brasier was strangely exiled to the middle of the apartment; for here there 
is NO fireplace la snow or rain: the single misty brazen lamp, the antique 
palsied table, a few marble fragments, two or three cinque cento looking 
quaitos, and a small fat spaniel called “ Farfaletta,” whom nothing could 
awake or provoke, were the only furniture of this favourite presence chamber. 
The obscurity, as may be supposed, could hardly be dispersed by this scanty 
twilight, and the eve with difficulty reached the ceiling; its ornaments rathe! 
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enhanced than enlivened the gloom—it was deeply carved and caverned 
with coffers and embroidered with heavy gilt rosettes, and sprawling subjects 
from the interminable mythologic allegories of the later Latins, improved by 
the cumbrous concett? of the modern [talians, from Polydore Caravaggio 
down to Luca Giordano and his school, but all so blotted by damp and time, 
that they served for little other purpose, than as a fit ground, or accom pani- 
ment to the circle, which had already been assembled below. 

The composition of this coterie, or f conversation,” was not less peculiar 
than the apartment. There was nothing patrician in its appearance, either 
in dress or manner; neither had it the coarse egoism, and narrow homeli- 
ness, of the Courgeoisie of the North. ‘There is much less solidity and adapta- 
tion to the real and positive, than in our middle classes; but, in return, we 
find more polish, the workmanship surpasses the material, considerable ac- 
quisition, and frequently considerable capacity, an intimate relish of intel- 
lectual pleasures, the affectation in the absence of the reality of these excel- 
lences: such in general are the distinctives of the “ mezzo ceto” of Rome. 
So far they may be considered superior to the same class, in other Italian 
cities ; and this superiority is principally attributable to the powerful and 
universal influence of the Arts, The Arts are every thing, country, patriotisin, 
politics, power, at Rome; they absorb or develope the whole national intel- 
lect; they are the sources of their virtues and defects. Antiquities ascend a 
little higher in the scale; but treated as they are, with the solitary exceptions 
of Visconti and Canecellieri, they conduct to no enlarged historic or philoso- 
phic result, but lead rather to the petty erudition of detail. Every hillock 
is pregnant, for these microscopic eyes, with some unexplored mystery ; every 
stone of their city, as every line of their classics, 1s a good ground for a war- 
fare or alliance. ‘Theory is built out of theory, to be blown down in its 
turn, like a pack of cards, by the first adventurer; and the geography changes 
like the heart in the Comedian, at the choice or convenience of every new 
speculator. These transitions are piquant and exciting to a population, 
who have scarcely any other stimulant, and are so dependant on every new 
discovery, that it is not to be marvelled that expectation should be on the 
tiptoe at every new excavation.* ‘They form the events of the day, and, with 
the ceremonies of her four hundred churches, are the principal items in the 
jJejune fast of the modern city. The workers of these wonders, like the 
magicians of Egypt, are regarded with corresponding respect by the people, 





* No one can ever forget, who has been once at Rome, the bulletins, the ¢ruc 
bulletins of the Medusa. They are the best instance of the ‘ parturiunt montes,” 
&c.on record. It was dreamt” and ‘* dreamt” that there were treasures dosé in 
the siege under Belisarius, and preserved since in the mud of the Tyber. Authori- 
ties were quoted, to prove, as usual, a great deal in favour of every side ; and this 
dream, ‘*which was not all a dream,” in consideration of the high person who 
dreamt it, was ordered to be converted forthwith into fact. ‘The miracle was more 
difficult than such things generally are ; and her Grace, after enquiring ia vain for 
what she dreamt, after the manner of Pharaoh, thought 1 judicious to etplore. 
Turning the Tyber has been thought a bad plan since the time of Julius Casar, and 
it was resolved, ‘ permissu superiorum,” to drag. A vessel stationed on the 
river, and called with peculiar felicity the Medusa, was to fish, fine, or at least 
convert, every thing into stone. A Roman understands how these things are 
inanaged, and Rome was contented to admire and wait. Our Englishmen, joint 
stock mad, rushed at once into the net, and brought home shares. The Tyber was 
dragged, and the first day a great quantity of med was drawn. Curiosity was 
excited ; the second day produced a limb or two; the bulletin of the third an- 
nounced a full-grown statue, weighing a very proportionable weight. Unfortu- 
nately an artist near recognized in the nouveau ven, an old ; equaintance, 
and proceeded to point ont the fatal scars, which more than once have driven heroes 
out of their incognitos. The evidence was conclusive: the Medusa and her dis 
coveries were compelled to disappear, and the barbarism of Belisarius «nd his com 
panions once more returned ‘sub judice.”’ 
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who have a supersittion mi literature, as well as iu religion, aud are likely te 
be considered so for many years longer, uutil the re-appearance of such men as 
Winklemann, Lessing, and Visconti, whose spirit of true philosophy in the 
Arts, like the rod of Moses, is destined to devour the pretensions and jug- 
glery of their predecessors. 

Lia Signora D was one of the acknowledged stars of this system of au- 
tiquarians. Blue stockings are hardly known in Italy, for ladies are learned, 
and preserve their sex ; thev read, wrile, and often think, as well for them- 
selves as for others. But their influence is, perlaps, more felt than admitted ; 
female senates, though they have changed their attributes since the time of 
Hechogabalus, and are no longer to be egarded as a sort of ‘ Parlement 
d’Amour,” have not altogether lost their sway ever the graver sex. The Re- 
volution created or pe ‘rmitted the explosion of some oratorical talent,* and 
the Academy of ‘Tyberina ts indebted not only for their Sala, but for other 
contributions of a more intellectual kind, to the Marchesa, to whom it be- 
longs. LT cannot decidedly determine whether this be traditional; the race 
of the Vittoria Colonnas is not quite extinct, but they have preferred the 
North to the South, and in the persons of the Albrizzi, &e. have long 
sinec emigrated to Lombardy and Venice. Personal charms are as much 
as possible separated from all this: the owl is a natural accompaniment 
to age and gravity, 3 spear ~ raduceus are seldom seen (at Teast in 
Italy) in the hands of Venus. La ian could net have come, if at any 
period of her life, uw ie the Mi category. She had been for many 
years attainted with suspicions of increasing ugliness; the last five years 
had grievously added to the imputation. She was, moreover, of that 


strict. scientific or sibylline contour, which approaches the sign of inter- 


vation which so scandalized P ope, and the interrogative inquisitive- 
ness and penetration about all her person might well have justified the 
fears of the ignorant. She was bent, pointed, and pinched ; and the habitual 
black rendered her still more diminutive , but in her face there was a certain 
fonhommie lying among the acerbities of ner literary physiognomy, and in her 
eye as) parkle of the past, a twilight remembrance of earlier life, which show- 
ed the spirit was nb decaying with the body, but had risen shove it, and 
was quie tly enough seated upon its ruins. She was just the link between the 
protector and the protes ré, or rather she was alte rnately each, and whilst she 
gave * couversaziont”’ to those to whom she was as a sun, she was satellite 
in her turn to other suns above her. She was a singular antiquary amongst 
women, and a singular wemau amongst antiquarians. Her glory was her 
* Latium ;” it was her history, with the learned, but her political history was 





* Female Jacobinical societies, one of the improvements of the Revolution in 
France, were introduced by the reforming bayonets of Massena into Rome. A 
lady of high rank in the city was pointed out to me, who, a model of domestic 
duty in all its atuleen, was so seized by the epidemic of the day as to appear 
amongst the first in the opening of one of these arenas of debate, and, contrary to 
expectation, burst into a violent panegyric on “the blessings of polygamy,” and a 
prophecy of the effects it was calculated to produce in the approaching regenera- 
tion of Europe; but, added my informer, ‘‘after an eloquent harangue, in which her 
beauty and animation convinced the ¢ eentlemen, she returned home to her family to 
refute by her conduct, the absurdity of the evils of her oration. 

b The Marchesa M--—, to whose house the Tyberina have now migrated from 
their rooms near the Pantheon. She is a female academician of the first water, 
known by ‘a voice’ which for its delicacy may rival with the & ntle organ of the 
Countess A——. I had the felicity to see her once enter the Sala, where she was 
received with houours, which she could only claim on the ground of intellectual 
beauty. Her exterior is no evidence of midnight vigils, or fasting, after the man- 
ner of the ancients, but may well be entitled to the designation of the ‘‘ crassa 
Minerva.’ The immediate cause of her present popularity is the asylum which she 
gave to the Ac ade micians, on their Secession, to the vicinity of the Campidoglio. 
The history of this occurrence is curious, and may deserve some notice on a future 
occasion. 
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not less kuown or remembered: during the occupation of the French, and 
though altogether without the motives of the higher classes, she was distin- 
guished for her adherence, inflexible and dariig, to their cause. She refused 
every kind of communication with the generals of the republic or the empire; 
and Miollis (an exaggeration, pernaps, of her own coterie) is said to have 
solicited, and solicited in vain. ‘his assumption of aristocratic attitudes is 
amusing enough in a female philosopher, a little above the bourgeoisie of 
a depopulated town; but here there is so much of the decorous and the 
meyaromperds Of the old legitimates in every thing, that we are not to be sur- 

rised at finding tt, even in ap antiquarian of the mezzo celo. 

After the ceremonial of my presentation—but I fear I shall trespass too 
much on the space allotted me in these pages, and I must reserve the con- 
clusion of the scene until the next number. 


IRISH PORTRAITS.-NO. 11, 
Miss Celesiina Mac Sivadlum. 

‘“Mankriiep by special licence, on the first inst.at Kilmaclush, by the 
Dean, Brabazon Dashwood Brady, Esq. cldest son and heir of Hercules 
Brady, Esq. of Knock-down Lodge, inthe county of Tipperary, grandson 
of the Jate Sir Rhadamanthus Deshwood, Chiet Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and cousin to the present Lord Kaglemount, to Fla- 
mindt. Dorothea Muiphy, youngest daughter of Thcophilus Murphy, 
Esq. of Bloom-park, in the county of Mayo, and niece to the present 
Sir Orlando Casey. After the ceremony the happy couple, &e. &c.” 

The above announcement, which figured some time back in the 
matrimonial corner of the Freeman’s Journai, is a perfect sample of 
Irish domestic oratory. The public are indebted for it to the genius 
of Miss Celestina M¢Swadlum, bridemaid in ordinary to the parish 
of Kilmaclush, in the county of Mayo, and who in that capacity has 
cultivated with peculiar zeal the art of emblazoning the most interest- 
ing of family events. The merits of this composition do not appear 
“upon the surface,” as the modern pl.rase is: for the benefit, therefore, 
of the uninitiated, I shall proceed with the dogged dulness of any com- 
mentator to analyse and expound them. I foresee that I may be 
voluminous; but the fair daughters of Erin, for whose edification this 
graphic effort is especially intended, will bear with me. 

“Married.” ‘That’s a fact, briefly and simply told by “a proper 
word in its proper place.” 

‘By special licence.” A fact also, but skilfully put forward wich 
an eye to effect. Whether Flaminda Dorothea Murphy were married 
by special licence or by bans, the contract was equally binding on the 
parties ; but Miss M‘Swadlum well knew, that great indeed was the 
difference in point of eclat with which the tidings of the memorable 
event would burst upon every tea-party in the county of Mayo, ac- 
cording to the one or the other form of the ceremony. It was im- 
portant to inform them and the empire at large, first, that the happy 
couple were Protestants ; secondly, that the cost of a licence was no 
object to them ; and thirdly, that Miss Flaminda’s maiden sensibility 
had been spared the cruel exposure, to say nothing of the delay, of 
three public announcements of the state of her affections. 

‘By the Dean of Kilmaclush.” A rhetorical flourish. The cere- 
mony was not performed by the Dean of Kilmaclush. That pious and 
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9 churchman had set out the day before for the spiritual camp at 

Carlow, to co-operate in the noble project of healing the bleeding 
wounds of Ircland, by the soothing balm of theological controversy. 

« Eldest son of Hercules Brady, Esq. of Knock-down lodge, in the 
county of Tipperary, and (Miss ‘Celestina might have added) of the 
Marshalsea of the Four Courts, in the city of Dublin—for there it was that 
the elder Mr. Brady constantly resided for several months preceding 
the marriage of his son, and there it was that he signed the settlements ; 
and had it not been for the timely relief afforded by a part of Miss 
Murphy's fortune (which by the way was only 7501, and therefore 
not 4000/. in the funds, besides $ expectations from an aunt at Bath, as 
her bridemaid represented it) there he must have continued to the pre- 
sent hour, or else have submitted to see Knock-down Lodge knocked 
down to the highest bidder. 

“Grandson to Sir Rhadamanthus.” ‘This learned and remarkable, 
of whom it may truly be said that - * ° * 

“Cousin of Lord Kaglemount.”--True—not, however, a first, or 
second, or third, or fourth, or fifth cousin-—but an Irish cousin. 

“ Youngest daughter"—only daughter, and therefore both youngest 
and eldest—but the former as suggesting ideas of Juvenility was_skil- 
tully preferred. 

* Bloom Park.”—There is little truth in the common assertion, that 
‘man has done so little for Ireland.” He has, on the contrary, given 
to the bleakest spots, in the bleakest districts, such picturesque and 
fascinating names, that every county would appear in description to be 
a paradise of villas. How cheering to the fancy-—how associated with 
ideas of ornament and shelter, and rural elegance and ease; her Beecli- 
groves, and Fir-groves, and Grove-mounts, and Rose-mounts, and Wood- 
parks, and Bloom-parks ! Bloom-park, the seat of Theophilus Murphy, 
Esq. is to be seen about two miles to the right of the mail-coach road 
leading from Bally-smashem to Killbotherum, in the county of Mayo. 
‘The site of this commodious mansion, (one of the most picturesque in 
that part of Ireland) is on the acclivity of a primeval mountain, sup- 
posed to be among the most ancient in the three kingdoms, which 
ascends in proud and barren sublimity to the rear of the house, and 
several hundred feet above the level of the sca. In front, almost as far 
as the eye can reach, is an expanse of noble bog—diversified here and 
there by clusters of turf-stacks, and presenting on its western border, 
far in the distance, yet distinctly visible from the windows of the break- 
fast-parlour, the still perfect skeletons of two houses that were burnt 
down during the rebellion of ninety-eight. The mansion itself has been 
constructed upon the chastest principles of Irish architecture—walls 
with gable-ends, high slanting roof, hall-door in the centre, and a 
window for every room. Its western aspect and elevated position give 
it the full benefit of the bracing gales, that during the winter months 
sweep across the Atlantic, and moan pathetically through every crevice 
of the building, hike the sounds of a distant death-ery. “The trees of the 
Park, from which the mansion takes its name, have not yet grown up: 
but there are some acres of thriving young plantations of fir “and larch, 
which, in about twenty years more (if not previously cut down for pike- 
handles, or to pay off incumbrances) will justify the present designa- 
tion of the place. The immediate vicinity of Bloom-park is not with- 
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out some local recollections of an interesting kind. At the Cross (cross 
roads) about a quarter of a mile from the house, a person named James 
Carney, commonly called Shamus Rou, was hanged in chains, forty years 
ago, for the wurder ofa tythe-proctor. A heap of stones, by the road- 
side, marks the spot where the victim received the mortal blow. Near to 
this is a field, where more recently a magistrate of the county broke his 
neck at a fox-chase. The historical ruins, on the verge of the bog, 
have been already mentioned. In the bog itself there have been dis- 
covered, within the last half century, a Carthaginian sabre, wanting only 
the handle, and three quarters of the blade; some fragments of a gold 
bracelet, of the fashion usually worn by court-ladies in the time of 
King Malachi, and the horns of a moosk-deer, and the body of a man 
in high preservation, supposed to be the remains of an ancient Irish 
Rapparee :—such is Bloompark. 

* The present Sir Oriando Casey,”—meaning thereby, at the least, an 
Irish baronet; but there never was a late, and never will be a future 
Sir Orlando. Orlando Casey was an active, pushing, and prosperous 
button-manufacturer of the city of Dublin. In the course of time he 
threw himself into the Corporation, seized the proper moments to be 
Joyal, proposed resolutions, coughed down amendments, figured upon 


juries in ninety-eight, was made a sheriff, carried up an address to the 


Castle, and came down “the present Sir Orlando Casey. 

Considering the long-bowism of the above, no one would suspect 
that Miss M‘Swadlum was over-piously inclined ; yet, strange to say, 
she has contrived to reconcile a departure from accuracy in her reports 
of sublunary transactions with the most edifying anxiety for the souls 
of her benighted countrymen. From her spiritual alertness she is 
styled by the profane wits of the county, Saint Celestina ; but she 
smiles in exalted scorn at such impious waggery. One of her favourite 
plans for carrying her holy objects, has much originality. The mo- 
ment the potatoe crop is expected to fail in a particular district, Miss 
M'‘Swadlum, ever remembering that food for the soul is the great want 
of Ireland, lays in a supply of the most nutritious tracts, and keeping a 
steady eye upon the progress of the visitation from the first per- 
ceptible collapse of the public jaw, down to the final stages of 
abdominal grumbling, seizes the happy moment of confirmed inani- 
mation, and pours in the mental aliment upon the attenuated popula- 
tion. ‘This method of conversion has not succeeded according to its 
merits ; for Popery, more indomitable than the wild clephant, refuses 
to be subjugated even by an empty stomach; but Miss M‘Swadlum 
does not repine at the failure. “ She feels,” to use her own expressive 
language, ‘*a noble consciousness of having done her duty.”” And yet 
her powers of proselytism are unquestionable. Since her ministry 
commenced (about five years ago) she has brought over two lame beg- 
garmen of Kilmaclush to eat meat on a Friday; and latterly a most in- 
teresting little half-starved orphan girl, only six years old, has been so 
moved by her arguments and her gingerbread, that she has consented to 
become a good child, and renounce the errors of Popery, upon the sole 
condition of being comfortably provided for in a Protestant charity- 
school. 

Miss M‘S. hag been for the last ten years in her thirtieth year. Her 
person is rather above the middle size ; but this she corrects by a pious 
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stoop. As to her tace, from her rapturous holiness it must be admitted 
that she has “* Heaven in her eye; but there is nothing celestial about 
the other features. ‘They are, on the contrary, rather marked by a 
certain terrestrial acidity, which strangers to her spiritual worth might 
at first sight confound with the symptoms of an intolerant spirit. Fler 
dress is elaborately ascetic, both in form and colour: she has deter- 
mined not to risk her eternal prospects for the sake of worldly flounces 
and trimmings, and looks upon flame-coloured silk as a type of never- 
ending combustion. Her ordinary conversation is tea-and-tractish ; 
that is to say, she talks of new plans of conversion, and of the failings 
of her neighbours. She thinks that Sir Harcourt Lees is the most Jucid 
of divines, in his lucid intervals; she thinks the Church is in danger; 
she thinks with Doctor Magee that the religion of the Catholics is 
abominable—and further agrees with him in thinking that they have no 
religion. She thinks that Doctor Doyle, with his Popish propaganda 
doctrines, wants to set fire to all Ireland, aad particularly to the parish 
of Kilmaclush; and to avert such a erisis, she thinks that Mrs. Hannah 
More ought to be made an Irish bishop, and that Lady Morgan 
ought to be crucified. 

Miss M‘Swadlum is a permanent vice-president of the Kilmacrush- 
London-Favel-Hibernian-Female-Branch - Auxiliary- Tract-distribution 
Society ; but she denies that she either proposed or seconded their cele- 
brated fourth suppiemental resolution—* that, to prevent misrepre- 
sentation, all the important objects of the society were in future to be 
carried into eilect by a committee, to consist of twelve gentlemen and 
as many ladies, with liberty to increase their numbers.” — 


THE FOREST SANCTUARY, A POEM.* 


“ The Forest Sanctuary’’ is a very charming poem, bearing those cha- 
racteristics which distinguish all the hitherto published poetry of Mrs. 
Hemans, and with which our readers must be familiar. Among our later 
female writers, Mrs. 1. is eminently conspicuous for purity of subject, grace, 
fertility of fancy, and a mode of expression at once feminine and happy. She 
commonly uses imagery of great force and beauty, tinged with that melan- 
choly hue of thought, which, however irreconcileable it may appear with our 
general impressions of pleasurable sensation, is undeniably one of its most 
obvious excitements. In her shorter detached pieces, Mrs. Hemans has ex- 
hibited great felicity and beauty ; a sustained elegance of diction and imagery, 
which in longer poems could hardly be expected, and the want of which in 
an equal proportion might, by hasty readers, be considered a falling-off. Too 
few observe the aim of a writer, or look at the way in which he wishes his 
efforts to be regarded. Each one examines a work with his own preposses- 
sions and notions of what is correct, and few agree respecting it. Some 
criticise as if there were a fixed standard for the productions of genius, and 
its labours were to be tried by the graduated rule of an academy or society of 
literature ; an idea still more preposterous. While a third class, if they see a 
writer has produced some exquisite morceau of a few stanzas, expect that the 
next thing he undertakes, however much it may differ in character, subject, 
or length, shall be sustained at an equal pitch of excelience, throughout its 
whole compass. For the last reason particularly, the present poem will not 
please many readers, so much as some of Mrs. Hemans’ former and shorter 
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* ** The Forest Sanctuary, a Poem. By Mrs. Hemans.”’ @vo. pp. 505. 
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The Forest Sanctuary. 43 
productions. But this is not the way to judge rightly ; let it be examined by 
titself, without reference to preceding eflorts. ‘Though “ The Forest Sanec- 
tuary” may possess less interest for some readers than if the story had been 
made more of, by the introduction of startling incidents and passionate details, 
the author has looked upon it in a different point of view ; and while dealing 
less minutely and more generally with her subject than some mav think right, 
has given us a poem which throws no discredit on her well-deserved re- 
putation. ; 

The scene of ‘The Forest Sanctuary” is laid in Old Spain, in the sixteenth 
century. The time ts during the short reformation, which cast upon that now 
most degraded of nations, a casual brightness only to render the succeeding 
gloom more hideous. ‘The curse of priesteraft and superstition, the infamous 
connection of political and religious power, for the purpose of enchaining 
and debasing the human mind, inactive for a moment to recoil with more 
hellish. violence, had allowed the light of the reformation an interval to cast 
one feeble flash before it was utterly extinguished. It was at that period a 
priest, named Gonzalez, and his two sisters were burned near each other, for 
the reformed faith ; and upon this incident Mrs. Hemans has founded part of 
her poem, with those additions and alterations of poctical invention, which 
were needed to work out her design. ‘The hero of the poem is a reformed 
Spaniard, and it commences by his address to his son, followed by a retrospec- 
tive view of the sutlerings of his three friends Alvar and his sisters, and 
his own Imprisonment and ultimate flight to America. The opening stanzas 
are very beautiful :-— 

‘* The voices of my home !—I hear them still! 
They have been with me through the dreamy night— 
The blessed household voices, wont to fill 
My heart’s clear depths with unalloy'd delight ! 
i hear them still, unchang’d :—though some from earth 
Are music parted, and the tones of mirth— 
Wild, silvery tones, that rang through days more bright! 
Have died in others,—yct to me they come, 

Singing of boyhood back—the voices of my home! 


They call me through this hush of woods, reposing 
In the grey stillness of the summer morn, 
They wander by when heavy flowers are closing, 
And thoughts grow deep, and winds and stars are born ; 
Ev'n as a fount’s remember’d gushings burst 
On the parch'd traveller in his hour of thirst, 
E’en thus they haunt me with sweet sounds till worn 
By quenchiless longings, to my soul I say— 
Oh! for the dove’s swift wings, that I might flee away, 


And find mine ark !—yet whither ?—I must bear 
A yearning heart within me to the grave. 
1 am of those o’er whom a breath of air— 
Just darkening in its course the lake’s bright wave, 
And sighing through the feathery canes—hath power 
To call up shadows in the silent hour, 
From the dim past, as from a wizard’s cave !— 
So must it be!—These skies above me spread, 
Are they my own soft skies >—Ye rest not here, my dead !” 


The whole poem is descriptive of mental suffering rather than of action. 
Ti this Mrs. Hemans has followed what is at present, perhaps, the popular taste, 
but by so doing has rendered her subject less striking than it would have been had 
ituntolded a succession of forcible details. ‘There was a good opportunity for 
poetical description in the preparatory horrors of the Auto da fe; but respect- 
ing this dreadful scene, Mrs. Hemans is brief; fearing, no doubt, to injure 
her main effect. ‘The Spanish narrator of his story dwells upon the fate of 
his friends, martyred for embracing the Protestant doctrines. The descrip- 
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tion of the brother and bis two sisters ts good - that of Inez, indeed, so beau- 
tiful that we must copy it here. 


‘* And she to die !—she loved the laughing earth 
With such deep joy in its fresh ieaves and flowers ! 
—Was not her smile even as the sudden birth 
Of a young rainbow, colouring vernal showers ? 
Yes! but to meet her fawn-like step, to hear 
The gushes of wild song, so silvery clear, 
Which, oft unconsciously,in happier bours 
Flow’d from ber lips, was to forget the sway 
Of Time and Death below,—blight, shadow, dull decay! 
Could this change be ?—the hour, the scene, where last 
I saw that form, come floating o'er my mind: 
—A golden vintage-eve ;—the heats were pass’d, 
And, in the freshness of the fanning wind, 
Her father sat, where gleam ’d the first faint star 
Through the lime-boughs ; and with he: light guitar, 
She, on the greensward at his feet reclin'd, 
In his calm face laughed up ; some shepherd-lay 
Singing, as childhood sings on the lone hills at play. 
And now—oh God! the bitter fear of death, 
The sore amaze, the faint o’ershadowing dread, 
Had grasp'd her !—panting in her quick-drawn breath, 
And iu her white lips quivering ;—onward led, 
She look’d up with her dim bewilder’d eyes, 
And there smiled out her own soft brilliant skies, 
Far in their sultry southern azure spread, 
Glowing with joy, but silent !—still they smil’d, 
Yet sent down no reprieve for earth’s poor trembling child.” 

The refinements of inquisitorial cruelty, the depraved inventions and 
studies in blood of priests, kings, and inquisitors, to render the agonies of 
expiring nature more intense, the horrible delay in proceeding to the place of 
execution, and fiendish mumiuneries attendant upon it, afford fine scope for 
poctical description. Mrs. Hemans has avoided these, evidently with design. 
‘They were too ungentle for her muse, and would have disturbed the placid 
feeling, which it was no doubt her wish to produce on the mind of the 
reader; a feeling in itself consonant with that Christian resignation, with 
which she has invested the hero of her verse. After condemnation, the 
three prisoners are led to the place of death. On their way, when near to 
the fatal pyre, the trampling ofa horse is heard. Its rider flings himself off, 
and rushing towards Inez, clasps her in his arms. He endeavours to persuade 
her to abjure her new faith, and live for him. In her struggle between 
love, faith, fear, and a dream of life,’ nature gives way, and she expires in 
her lover’s arms. ‘The survivors are led to the stake, and the narrator flies 
from the horrid sight, which he has not energy to behold. 

‘* Away—away I rush'd ;—but swift and high 
The arrowy pillars of the firelight grew, 
Till the transparent darkness of the sky 
Fiush'd to a blood-red mantle in their hue : 
And, phantom-like, the kindling city seem'd 
To spread, float, as on the wind they stream’d, 
With their wild splendour chasing me !—I knew 
The death-work was begun—I veil’d mine eyes, 
Yet stopp’d in spell-bound fear to catch the victims’ cries. 
What beard I then ?—a ringing shriek of pain, 
Such as for ever haunts the tortur’d ear! 
—l heard a sweet aud solemn-breathing strain 
Piercing the flames, untremulous and clear! 
—The rich, triumphal tones!—I knew them well, 
\s they came fluating with a breezy swell! 
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Man's voice was there—a clarion voice to cheer 
Inthe mid-battle—ay, to turn the flying— 
Womau's—that might have sung of Heaven beside the dying! 
It was a fearful, yet a glorious thing, 
Yo hear that hymn of martyrdom, and know 
That its glad stream of melody could spring 
Up trom th’ unsounded gulfs of human woe ! 
Alvar! Theresa!—what is deep ? what strong ? 
—God’s breath within the soul !—It fill'd that song 
From your victorious voices !—but the glow 
On the bot air and lurid skies increased— 
—Faint grew the sounds—more faint—I listen’'d—they had ceas'd !” 


‘The narrator is next found ina cathedral, meditating religiously and alone. 
He prays; is comforted by his devotions ; and returns to his habitation. ‘There 
are some very beautiful passages in this part of the poem. 

The second canto, for we should have before this observed, that the poem 
consists of two cantos, opens with an invocation to Nature, to assist him in 
looking back on ‘ a dungeon’s air ;” where, it appears, he endured a long im- 
prisonment after the martyrdom of his friends. There is an indistinctness 
about some parts of the story, detaching the attention from the movements of 
the narrating Spaniard, arising from the too general description and want of 
minuter detail respecting personal incidents. But it is probable that, as 
the narrator speaks only from recollection of the past, and neither he nor the 
author is describing passing events, that this was designed. However it may 
be, we, on this potmt, must be satished with the gift she has made us 
of a new and delightful addition to our rich stock of poetry from the modern 
female pen. 

From his dungeon the Spaniard, after a tedious confinement, the history 
of which is well told, and where the captive exclaims, 





*“* How oft would Sorrow weep 
Her weariness to Death, if he might come like sleep,” 

proceeds to his family in the mountains, and embarks with them for Ame- 
rica, to enjoy there, in the bosom ofa primeval nature, amid woods and savage 
fastnesses, that “ free thought” which God gave to all men, but which felon 
despotism even in our time seeks to rifle us of ;—that free worship, which, amid 
the pomp, and hypocrisy, and persecution of nations styling themselves civi- 
lized, priests and kings refuse to their fellow men. In that wild asylum, with 
his altar under the open heaven, he enjoys his faith, and prepares for old age 
and death. Before he embarks, he musters up his recollections of the bygone 
time, of his country and native soil, of his boyhood and love, of his sutter- 
ings and those of his friends, of his father’s hall, and his own ancestral fame. 
Then in his own words— 


‘¢ O’er the blue deep I fled, the chainless deep!” 


On his passage he loses his Leonor, his wife. His reflections respecting 
her are very touching, but we cannot give them room, any more than many 
detached stanzas of great beauty. We are unable to resist extracting the last 
four or five with which the poem concludes :— 


‘* And we have won a bower of refuge now, 
In this fresh waste, the breath of whose repose 
Hath cool'd, like dew, the fever of my brow, 
And whose green oaks and cedars round me close, 
As temple-walls and pillars, that exclude 
Larti’s haunted dreams from their free solitude ; 
All, save the image and the thought of those 
Before us gone ; our lov’d of early years, 

Gone where affection’s cup hath I@st the taste of tears. 
I see a star—eve's first-born !—in whose train 
Past scenes, words, looks, come back. ‘The arrowy spire 
Of the lone cypress, as of wood-girt fane, 
Rests dark and still amidst a heaven of fire ; 








wee eit 


~~ — 


4b The borest Sanctuary. 


‘The pine vives forth its odours, and the lake 
Gleams like one ruby, and the soft winds wake, 
Pill every string of nature’s solemn lyre 
Is touch’d to answer; its most secret tone 
Drawn from each tree, for each hath whispers all its own. 
And bark! another murmur on the air, 
| Not of the hidden rills, or quivering shades ! 
—That is the cataract’s which the breezes bear, 
Filling the leafy twilight of the glades 
With hollow surge-like sounds, as from the bed 
OOF the Llue mournful seas, that keep the dead ; 
But ‘hey are far !—the low sun here pervades 
Dim forest-arches, bathing with red gold 
Their stems, till each is made a marvel to behold. 


Gorgeous, yet full of gioom !——In such an hour, 
| The vesper-melody of dying bells 
Wanders through Spain, from each grey conveut’s towe: 
O’er shining rivers pour'd, and olive-dells, 
By every peasant heard, and muleteer, 
And hamlet, round my home :—and | am here, 
Living again through all my life’s farewells, 
In these vast woods, where farewell ne’er was spoken, 
And sole | lift to Heaven a sad bheart—yet unbroken ! 
[In such au hour are told the hermit’s beads; 
With the white sail the seaman’s bymn floats by : 
Peace be with all! whate’er their varying creeds, 
With all that send up holy thoughts on high ! 
Come to me, boy !—by Guadalquivir’s vines, 
By every stream of Spain, as day declines, 
| Man's prayers are mingled in the rosy sky. 
| —We, too, will pray ; nor yet unheard, my child! 
Of Him whose voice we hear at eve amidst the wild. 
At eve ?—oh! through all hours !—From dark dreams oft 
Awakening, | look forth, and Jearn the might 
Of solitude, while thou art breathing soft, 
| And low, my lov'd one! on the breast of night : 
| | jook forth on the stars—the shadowy sleep 
Of forests—and the lake, whose gloomy deep 
Sends up red sparkles to the fire-flies’ light. 
A lonely world!—ev'n fearful to man’s thought, 
But for His presence felt, whom here my soul hath sought.” 


Asa whole, this poem will be read with delight. It may not astonish, but 
it will charm ; it may not attract the lovers of passion and whirlwind, of Sap- 
phic tury or tearful mystery in poetry, but it will be enjoyed by the pure in 
onal by the lovers of the iranquil, and moral, and beautiful; by those who 
are possessed of true and genuine fecling: and if our readers do not join us 
in this sentiment, upon their perusal of it, they may be possessed of taste, but 
it is of a kind very inferior to what we give them credit for. 

The shorter pieces, at the end of this volume, have many of them embel- 
lished our pages. Respecting them there can be but one opinion ;—they 
are among the sweetest things in the circuit of our later poetry. Rich as the 
additions to it have been, and exhaustless as its resources seem to be, poeti- 
cal talent in the female sex was never seen before in equal variety and excel- 
lence. ‘The applause which would in past time have been shown to sucha 
female pen, is now increased and scattered over a larger surface, and be- 
come less marked perhaps in its action upon the individual; but is better 
bestowed, and of a quality, from the present siate of knowledge, far superior 
to what it has ever been before. From this cause it is that we would infer 
such a writer as Mrs. Hemans has not added tenfold to that interest for 
which the public already owns itself so deeply in her debt. 
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SPECIMENS OF A DICTIONARY OF LOVE AND BRAUTY. 


** T tell thee, love is nature’s second sua, 
Causing a spring of virtues where he shines. 
And as, without the sun, the worid’s great eve, 
All colours, beauties, both of art and nature, 
Ave given in vain to men; so, without love, 
All beauties bred in women are in vain, 

All virtues born in men lie buried: 

For love informs them, as the sun does colours. 
And as the sun, reflecting bis warm beams 
Against the earth, begets all fruit and tlowers, 
So love, fair shining in the inward man, 

Brings forth in him ‘the honourable fruits 

Of valour, wit, virtue, and haughty thouglits, 
Brave resolution, and divine discourse.” 


Wr have been several times requested by our readers to write upon 
more subjects of a similar purport and equal interest with those of the 
“ Criticism on Female Beauty.” If they had said “ articles as well 
written,” there would be no difficulty. We trust we have 


+B 


‘© Five hundred as good as they. 


But subjects of equal interest with Female Beauty, it is not so easy to 
find. Could the reader point them out? Does he not feel the diffi- 
culty to be the greater, the more he wishes it were less? If we could 
think of any subject as well calculated to “come home to men’s bu- 
siness and bosoms,” we should be glad to take it up. Or if we could 
all change natures for a time, by dint of imagination, with birds, or 
fishes, or spirits, and discover what it is that enchants those creatures 
the most, we might run through a series of master-subjects, and be 
delighted accordingly. There was a bird this instant, as we dipped 
our pen in the ink, who set a bough dancing at our study-window—a 
bough of a green-gage tree, covered with bios ssoms, and looking filled 
with sunshine. Why could we not pitch ourselves into the bird’s na- 
ture, like the king in the Eastern tale, and learn, and help others to 
hears, all the pleasure it took in that dancing bough and the exuberant 
blossoms? O to be able to relate stories of the he alihy and happy 
fish in ei sea, rejo icing with easy mustery in their Atlantic billows, or 
touched with sunshine through the lucid Mediterranean ; little golden 
creatures, that we have seen in a gulf of the sea, as in a basin in a par- 
lour-window ; or gambols of young whales, as full of tricks as kittens, 
making a toy of the ship to play at hide and seek under! As to spirits, 
we could say a good deal about them, and hope to do so, being very con- 
versant with them and their beautics ; ; but, as we must own at the same 
time, that we know nothing about them more beautiful, or even more 
spiritual, than the look froma kind eye, we give up all hope of sur- 
passing our former subject by the = of their wings, however an- 
gelical. Were asoul to look out of vindow from Heaven, it could 
hardly be more a soul, than when it dai its present earthly casement, 
and beams upon us with a morning tenderness. 

But though it would be difficult to find a subject of equal interest, 
there are many of an interest kindred to it, and thousands that may be 
brought to bear upon it; and of these we have only to hope that our 

readers may be as willing to hear, as we are to discourse. Their wish 
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has reminded us of a plan that was once put in our heads by a thing no 
less uninspiring than a dictionary ; which was, to run the circle of loves 
and eraces, and all noble matters connected with them, manly as well 
as womanly, in the same alphabetical order: not but that the apparent 
formality of the mode presented itself as an objection; but the great 
advantave of such a plan is this, that you can say as much or as little 
on every subject as you please, and while you write whole articles on 
some (to speak after our Magazine fashion), are not bound to omit 
others for their want of equal importance. Besides, it is a pleasure to 
conquer formality, and turn it to a genial account. Or you may take 
the order of a dictionary for that of a procession; and we do not 
think that people would less crowd to the windows, and be glad to see 
the triumph, if all the Adonises and the Abelards and Eloises went first, 
with their respective -kles and Address, (for we propose not to blink 
any question, which a due delicacy may discuss), and all the Bouffers, 
and Bocages, the Books, Bowers, and Cleoputras, followed. 

The reader might gather our design from this exordium, without 
further preface; but there are three points, on which it will be proper 
to say a word or two before we begin. The first is, that in proposing 
to treat, more or less, on all subjects that tend to inspirit and ennoble a 
just admiration of the sexes for one another, we shali do it so far, and 


so far only, as it suggests observations that appear to us not altogether 


common-place. On the subject of Abelard and Eloisa, for example, it 
is not our intention to repeat a story which all the world are acquainted 
with, but to touch upon matters that have escaped their notice, or but 
shghtly and insufficiently obtained it. In the next place, we call our 
present article a specimen, and shall continue the same title for two or 
three papers, in order that the subject may be dropped, or carried on, 
as it shall turn out to suit the interest of our pages. Last, not least, we 
use the word Beauty in its universal sense, moral as well as physical, 
including in it not only the visible ideas of colour and proportion, and 
the expression that gives value to both, but beauty of spirit and dis- 
position, the shapeliness of mind, a gallant bearing, which is to soul 
what carriage is to the body; all, in short, which greatly desires good, 
and would bestow it ; all, which tends to make a person of one sex an 
object of admiration and affection to the other. If we could express 
this tendency briefly, we would make out of it a title for our papers. 
As itis, we are willing to avail ourselves of a pleasant and attractive 
word, gencrally used in a more confined sense, but strictly warrantable ; 
and we hope, before we have done, to help the enlargement of it a little 
in susceptible minds. To understand it well were to double at once 
their power to enjoy, and their security against being deluded. For 
the seducer is a poor imitator. To know justly even the pleasures he 
undertakes to speak of, is to know him for a foul. If we had not been 
warned by former encyclopedists and Jexicographers, who revel in fu- 
ture O's and S's, to which they never arrive, we should refer to an excel- 
lent non-written article of ours under the head of Seduction, where we 
mean to have that matter out with him. 

We conclude our introduction in the words of him, who of all writers, 
ancient and modern, has painted the greatest number of gallant men 
and delightful women, and whose pretty epilogue-speaker we venture 
to send out for us in their name: — 
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‘1 charge you, O women, for the love you bear to men, to like as 
much of this work as pleases you; and I charge you, O men, for the 
love you bear to women, that between you and the women the work 
may please.” 


A. 

“ T love my love with an A,” quoth the fair Cockney, “ because he’s 
andsome.” In like manner, but with an ardour more informed, we love 
our dictionary with an A, because jt is alphabetical. We can never 
fancy any dictionary, even a biographical one, without this letter by 
itself at the head of it; and have always wished, that, in addition to 
the French family of the name of O, some philologist of their nation, 
who had an estate to give to a younger son, had entitled it A, purely to 
furnish us with a leader for the biographies. Monsieur d’A should 
marry one of the Demoiselles d’O, and give rise to an alphabetical 
generation. 

—— ‘ Henceforward 
Bring forth initials only.” 


The importance of initials in other respects, no lover will deny. Let 
benches and trees proclaim it; and window-panes, and lockets, and 
valentines, and sanded floors, sad kitchen-ceilings, and worked purses, 
and something that Emily is now tracing at her desk there, while she 
ought to be writing to her aunt,—and the honest arm (no gentleman 
will despise it) of Dick of Liverpool. 

But what admonished us to begin our work in this manner (and 
should it ever make its appearance as a book, the initial should be 
flourished accordingly, and make a royal capital) was the crowned A 
in the brooch of the Prioress, in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 


«* Full fetise was her cloak, as T was ware; 
Of small coral about her arm she bare 
A pair of bedés, gauded all wexh green, 
And thereon hung a brooch of gold full sheen, 
On which was first ywritten a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vinctt omnia.” 


By the way, what a pretty majestic couplet is this, with its flowing line 
followed by the pause at after :— 


“ On which was first ywritten a c ‘rowned A, 
And after,—Amor vincit omnia.’ 


Chaucer’s modulation is not among the least of his beauties; nor is 
there any passage in his writings, in which it is more delicately turned, 
than in this description of the Prioress. As she will make a good 
leader for our train, and we are loth to let her pass too quickly, we will 
touch upon the rest of it. It is she that tells the beautiful story of the 
little boy, that went through Jewry singing Alma Redemptoris. 


‘© The sweeteness hath his heart pierced so 
Of Christis mother, that to her to pray 
He cannot stint of praying by the way.’ 


Alas! the sweetness of motherliness and of infancy hath pierced the 
heart of our gentle prioress, and her lips will not be always as red and 
July.—vou. XVII. NO. LXVIL E 
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smiling as they are now in her youth, unless she can manage to recon- 
cile her “conscience and tender heart” with the manners of less mor- 
tified priories than her own. 
‘« There was also a nun, a prioress, 
That of her smiling was full simple and coy ; 


Her greatest oath was but by Saint E loy 5 
And she was clepe¢d Madame Eglantine.” 


Then follows a good-natured banter of the poet’s upon the mode of 
singing the service in nunneries, their boarding-school French, and, 
what appears to have been no great part of politeness in those days, 
the importance they attached to nicety of behaviour at dinner. But 
his prioress, who, notwithstanding her rank, is young, has not yet been 
spoiled by these sophistications. Eloisa, before she held the same office 
at Argenteuil, could not have been more natural and sprightly ; ; though 
her sympathies would have run less exclusively upon mice and lap- 


dogs. Flor, 


“ Sikerly she was of great disport, 
And full pleasant, and ainiable of port, 
And pained her to counterfeiten cheer 
Of court, and been estately of manére, 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 
But for to speaken of her conscience, 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 
She wolde weep, if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead, or bled. 
Of small houndés had she, that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and milk, and wastel bread ; 
But sore wept she, if one of them were dead, 
Or if men smote it with a yard smart; 
And all was conscience and tender heart.’ 


This last line has become a favourite quotation. The poet proceeds to 
say, that she was finely grown, and concludes with the lines about the 
crowned A and the motto; which are to let us understand, that there 
was more love in her heart than she was aware of. The device, though 
taken from Ovid, is meant to be religious. It was the custom in those 
times, with an instinct of universality not so absurd as it appears, and 
which we still ret: in in the education of youth, though we laugh at this 
particular mode of it, to mingle sacred writers with profane. Love 
conguers all things, quoth Ovid. Love conquers all things, repeats the 
fair nun; and raises her eyes to heaven, swimming with all the pieties 
of heaven and earth, 

Devices are pretty things. We have often thought it a pity that 
every body does not adopt one. It would be something to go upon; a 
visible principle ; ; another tie upon our behaviour, or encouragement to 
our aspirations; a conscience in a seal, like those of which we read in 
Arabian tales, and which pressed and gave warning to the hands that 
wore them. We hope to return to this subject. What we introduced 
it here for, was principally to notice the baldness of invention which 
struck us the other day in a list of modern devices for seals, and to 
protest against one motto, in particular, unthinkingly or enormously 


adopted. It is a cage with a bird flying out, and the words, Qui me 


neglige, me perd. The allusion may be to attachments in general ; but 
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is more particularly understood to apply to marriage. In either case it 
is a sorry mistake. What are we to think of a lady who wears a threat 
in her very seal; and who can find no better emblem of the tie she re- 
commends us to look after, than a jail? If marriage is a jail, and the 
prisoners can only be retained by keeping the door locked, it would be 
humanity to let them out. If kindness retains them, threats are not the 
feminine way to preserve it. Even if the device be adopted, after the 
neglect and its consequences have taken place, it is not a record worthy 
of the sex. It is ostentatious of its wrong ; it tells but half a story ; 
and its indelicacy excites a suspicion, that the other half would refute 
it. Qui me neglige, me desole, is a better turn; but the sentiment does 
not look well on a seal. It is handsomest, when it avoids notice. To 
go to a seal-cutter with complaint, is awkward. The prettiest device we 
ever saw, of modern invention, is a leaf, with the words Je ne change 
qwen mourant. But the list is singularly barren ; especially when we 
consider the abundance of beautiful images and comparisons that are to 
be found in our great poets. Shakspeare alone would furnish a seal- 
maker’s window. 

Asassa, Grarar, and the BarmMecipes.—We have taken oceasion of 
the name of Abassa and her melancholy story, to collect all that we 
could find relative to the real history of our old Arabian-Night friends, 
the Barmecides. Accustomed to meet with them in a work of fiction, 
We are apt to associate something fictitious with their existence; but 
they were as real persons as our other grand Eastern acquaintance, the 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid; and the writers, quoted by D’Herbelot 
in his accounts of them, are regular historians and biographers, some 
of whom lived in the times of which they treat. ‘To the credibility 
of that extraordinary Oriental scholar, who was the Columbus, in his 
way, of the Eastern world, every testimony has been borne by writers 
qualified to judge. 

Abassa, sister of the famous Haroun Al Raschid, divided with his 
vizier Giafar, the affection of that illustrious and very wilful per- 
sonage. The customs of the East not allowing him to enjoy their 
society together, and pride forbidding him to contemplate an addition 
to the imperial stock by means of his vizier, he thought of an ex- 
pedient for indulging himself in his good fellowship, which would 
have entered the head of none but a proper caliph. He united them in 
marriage, on condition that they should never see each other but in his 
presence. This absurdity might have done very well under some des- 
potisms ; but a princess of the caliphate being bound to live like a nun 
in the midst of harams, and Giafar carrying his own wit and good 
qualities to a pitch of perfection, the compact was violated, precisely 
because the parties were two of the best persons in the world. A child 
was born, who was conveyed secretly to Mecca; where the Caliph 
going on a pilgrimage, and having meanwhile been informed of the par- 
ticulars, thought to get possession of it; but the parents had been too 
quick for him, and transported the child into the province of Yemen. 
Haroun determined that Giafar should die; and his father and three 
brothers were doomed to perish with him. It must be observed, that 
according to the Eastern historians, the Barmecide family about this 
time appear to have given various causes of offence to the sovereign. 
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It is mentioned in particular, that a prince of the house of Ali, who 
had pretensions to the caliphate, having been induced by liaroun’s 
word of honour, and that of Fadhel the brother of Giafar, to come and 
submit himself at the court of Bagdad, the caliph, nevertheless, gave 
secret orders to Giafar to despatch him; which the latter not only 
avoided doing, but, touched with the prince’s position, showed him 
every species of kindness. They say that Haroun, advertised of this 
conduct, passionately exclaimed, “ God take away my life, if I do not 
deprive thee of thine!” Be this as it may, we are still left to conclude 
that Giafar’s connexion with his wife was the immediate cause of his 
destruction of the Barmecides. The caliph commanded one of his 
officers, named Jasser, to bring him the vizier’s head. The command 
was abruptly announced to the unfortunate minister, who said, without 
showing any emotion, “ Perhaps the caliph is heated with wine; go 
back, and tell him you have executed his order. If he is sorry for it, 
I shall be still alive; if not, my head is always at hand.” Jasser not 
being content with this expedient, the vizier went with him to the door 
of Haroun’s apartment, and said, ‘Go in, and tell him you have 
brought my head, and have left it at the door.” Jasser consented. 
(Let the reader imagine the intensity of this moment, worthy of the 
painting of Walter Scott.] The officer delivers his message ; the 
caliph speaks .—** Bring it before me.” Giafar prepares, and the head 
is struck off. Nosooncr does the caliph see it, than he says to Jasser, 
Call hither such and such a one.” ‘The man obeys, and the people 
arrive. ‘Cut me off,” says the caliph, “the head of this man. The 
murderer of Giafar is not to be suffered in my presence.” Giafar was 
only thirty-eight years of age, when he died. Ile had enjoyed his 
master’s favour for seventeen. [lis head was set upon the bridge of 
Bagdad, where it remained till Haroun went on his expedition to Kho- 
rasan. Yahia the father, and Fadhel, Mohammed, and Mussa, the 
three brothers, all excellent men, and in great power, were thrown into 
prison, where they died miserably. 

What became of the child of Giafar, we are not told. Poor Abassa, 
the mother, no longer fit to be a princess, because she was a woman, 
was driven out of the palace; and is said to have been reduced to a 
state so miserable, that many years afterwards, calling upon a lady who 
had been her acquaintance, and who gave her fifty drachms of silver, 
she experienced as great a transport of pleasure as if she had been re- 
stored to her former grandeur. She told the lady that she once had 
four hundred slaves to wait on her, whereas her wardrobe now con- 
sisted of two undressed pieces of skin, one for an upper, and one for an 
under garment. She attributed her misfortunes to the little gratitude 
she had evinced towards Heaven during the times of her prosperity ; 
said that she was very sensible of her fault, very sorry for it, and that 
she lived contented. It does not appear what became of her ultimately, 
nor how a person so highly related could have been suffered to remain 
so long in poverty. Haroun died in the year of the Hegira 193, five 
or six years atter Giafar. His eldest son, Amin, who succeeded him, 
was a worthless prince; but Amin reigned only four years and seven 
months ; and Al Mamoun, the next caliph, was remarkable for his ac- 
complished and liberal spirit. A Commander of the Faithful, who 
tolerated all sects, might have been supposed to look with an eye of 
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pity on so pardonable a sacrifice to the religion of nature. With all his 
perfections, we may conceive him to have been weak in the last recesses 
of a royal mind, —the jealousy in behalf of rank: but in ancient as well 
as in modern times, a female of a royal Eastern house was in reality a 
person of little consequence, except as the rays of the sovereign fell 
upon her. 

Abassa is said to have had a great deal of wit, and was a writer of 
verses. Ina work quoted by D'Herbelot, is the following specimen of 
her poetry. If the rest of her compositions were as good, she had a 
genuine talent. It is a stanza of six lines in the original, and was ad- 
dressed to Giafar on the subject of Haroun’s cruel regulation. 


I thought to keep iy secret close 
Betwixt my heart and me ; 

But in my cheek it comes and goes, 
And turns its tears on thee. 

Oh, if at this thou love me not, 
Secret and all are lost ; 

And yet, so hard ts my strange lot, 
I perish if thou dost. 

Happen what will, one heart must pay 
For what it cost a bride ; 

For surely as | waste away, 
I show’d for whom I died.* 


The history of Giafar and Abassa would make a good romance. 
When the author of Waverley has taken his rounds in Great Britain, 
we are mistaken if he would not find himself more at home in the 
native country of autocrats and enchanters, than in any region out of 
the pale of Scotland. Next to his personal experiences, are the ex- 
periences of his imagination. It is the other world he has lived in; 
and much as he knows of most things, he knows more of Fairy-land 
than of England. We cannot assert, that he might not find an Ori- 
ental subject more suited to him than the one before us; but we 
take the opportunity of saying, that here is a new world for him 
to conquer, and one that the lovers of his pomps and his witehcrafts 
would rejoice to sce him in. 

In his article on the Barmecide family, D’Herbelot refers us to 
separate notices of all of them. He has written, however, but upon 
the father and the two eldest sons ; and what he has said of these is 
so interesting, as to make us regret the want of the remainder. The 
Barmecides (in Persian, Barmekian; in Arabic, Barameka) composed 
one of the most illustrious families in Asia, next after the sovereign 
houses. Some authors traced them to the old Persian kings ; but ac- 
cording to Zamaschari, in his book entitled Rabi-Al-Abrar, (we men- 
tion this writer to show how particular D’Herbelot is in his authorities) 


—_——_ 








* J’avois résolu de tenir mon amour caché dans mon ceeur ; 
Mais il échappe, et se déclare malgré moi. 
Si vous ne vous rendez pas a cette déclaration, ma pudeur se perdra avec 
mon secret: 
Mais si vous la rejetez, vous me sauverez la vie par votre refus. 
Quoi qu’il arrive, au moins je ne mourrai pas sans étre vengée 
Car ma mort déclarera assez, qui a été mon assassin. 
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they were more certainly known to have originated in the city of 
Balkhe in Khorassan. ‘There was an extraordinary connexion between 
them and the house of Abbas for several generations, and both houses 

may be said to have commenced their greatness together. Khaled Al 
Barmeki, the grandfather of Giafar, was vizier to Aboul- Abbas-Saffah, 
first caliph of the race of the Abbassides. His son Abou-Ali- Yahia, 
with whom broke forth that illustrious character for generosity and 
magnificence, which remained like a perpetual halo about the family- 
head, was governor and afterwards vizier to Haroun Al Raschid, who 
is said to have been in the habit of treating him as a father. Giafar 
succeeded Yahia as vizier in the latter’s life-time, the old man retaining 
great power nevertheless, and his other sons Fadhel, Mohammed, and 


Moussa, possessing the first employments in the state. For a space of 


seventeen years, the Barmecides are said to have beer. absolute dis- 


posers of the empire ; that is to say, of the whole civilized portion of 


the East, except China; for such at that time was the extent of the 
caliphate. But they sustained this enormous power with so much 
humanity as well as magnificence, and won all hearts with a generosity 
so unequivocal, that their downfall was lamented by all classes, rich 
and poor, and their memories openly and passionately praised in the 
very teeth of despotism ; as the reader will see. This intimate union, 
while it heightens the cruelty of Haroun, inclines us to suspect, that he 
had become jealous of a power so exalted, and only made use of the 
conduct of Giafar as a pretext for putting an end to it. Indeed the be- 
haviour of that minister towards the prince of the house of Ali, in not 
merely sparing his life but heaping him with attentions, carries with it 
something of a look of defiance. He appears, at all events, whether in 
a defying or a friendly way, to have measured his power in this in- 
stance with that of his master; and to have reckoned with confidence 
on the result. 

The records of the Barmecide family commence in a style highly 
characteristic. The first thing we read of them is the erection of a 
splendid mosque in their native city of Balkhe. ‘The very name, by the 
way, of this city, which signifies “to welcome and embrace a friend,” 
is in keeping with their history; as if fortane would omit nothing to 
perfect the association of their name with generous ideas. The mosque, 
which was called the New Garden, or Spring, and was doubtless 
adorned with trees, was built after the model of the temple of Mecca, 
covered with silk stuffs, and surrounded with three hundred and sixty 
chapels, in which the pilgrims who flocked from all parts retired to 
perform their devotions. The word Barmek implies an intendant of 
the temple of Mecca; and as the office of intendant of the mosque at 
Balkhe belonged of right to the founders, the similarity of the struc- 
tures gave rise to the ‘family name. A different origin, in the taste 
of an Arabian tale, is assigned to it by another author. According to 
him, an inhabitant of Balkhe, of the name of Giatar, being constrained 
to fly from his country by a civil war, came for refuge to the court of 
Soliman, a caliph of the race of the Ommiades, who held his residence 
at Damascus. On his presentation at court, the prince changed colour, 
and commanded him out of his presence, observing, that he carried 
poison about him ; a detection which he was enabled to make by the 
beating of two precious stones which he wore on his arm, and which 
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never failed to give him notice on similar occasions. The fugitive 
acknowledged the fact, stating that he didit in order to be prepared 
for any sudden misfortune; and as he spoke his native language the 
Persian, he made use of the word Bar or Ber-mekem, which, while it 
signifies in that language to suck, is as much as to say in Arabic, I am 
Barmek. ‘The double meaning, therefore, remained upon him as an 
appellation. Whatever foundation there may be for this story, the 
native meaning of the word, and it would seem the story also, is alluded 
to by a Persian poet. 

Of Khaled al Barmeki, the grandfather of Giafar, we can discover 
no account ; but we gather from a poem quoted by D’Herbelot, that he 
was not deficient in the generosity of which his ancestors had set the 
example, and which his son and grandson afterwards practised with so 
much renown. Examples of this kind, indeed, abounded on all sides. 
The Barmecides only carried them to their height. 

Yahia was the worthy father of Giafar. Besides a generosity in- 
comparable, he is said to have united in his person all the virtues, 
military and civil. Allowance must be made for the grandeur of orien- 
tal speech; but it is to be recollected, that there was no quality 
which the warm temperaments and fluctuating fortunes of the subjects 
of Eastern despotism naturally tended to exalt so highly, as a cer- 
tain grandeur of beneficence; and of this the race of the Barmecides 
became a sort of family proprietors. In the poem just alluded to, 
the dew, which is the symbol of liberality, is made to utter the praises 
of Yahia. “Iasked the dew if it was free; and it said, ‘ No, for I 
am the slave of Yahia, the son of Khaled.’ I replied, ‘1 will pur- 
chase thee of thy master ;’ and the dew answered and said, ‘ That 
may not be, for he possesseth me as an inheritance in his family, that 
descendeth from father toson.’” Another author reports, that when 
Yahia beheld the fortunes of his house overthrown, his own liberty 
gone, his goods confiscated, and his sons all slain or imprisoned, he 
said to his friends, ‘‘ Wealth and power are only lent us, not given us; 
we must be satisfied with the blessings we have enjoyed, and console 
ourselves with leaving a great example to posterity.” After his death, 
a paper was found in his bosom, containing the following words writ- 
ten with his own hand: “The accused has gone first; the accuser 
follows. Both will appear before the Judge, in whose eyes papers and 
proceedings are as nothing.” It is said, that the caliph could not read 
this document without tears. 

Fadhel, the elder brother of Giafar, inherited the military talents of 
his father, and was reckoned one of the greatest captains of his time. 
He was the foster-brother of Haroun; the prince’s own mother 
having suckled him. His muniticence was not accompanied with 
the usual graces of his family. He mingled it with pride. Being one 
day asked the reason, he said he had learned it of Amarah Ben-Ham- 
zah. ‘* My father Yahia,” said he,. “in his earlier days, having had 
a government bestowed on him, was desired by the vizier, who was 
not his friend, to pay the taxes of his province, before he had time 
to collect them. Being unable to make up the sum by the assistance 
of his friends, he sent me to Amarah, though neither son nor father 
happened to be in the latter's good graces. If found him seated on a 
raised platform, with cushions about him. 1 make my lowly saluta- 
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tion. fle says not a syllable; scarcely even deigns to look at me, 
turning his face towards the wall. When I had paid my father’s 
compliments, and opened the business of my embassy, he still we 
silence a long time; after which he said drily, ‘I’ll see.’ Retiring 
upon this hopeful response, I loitered about for some time, not liking 
to go back with no better news. At length, I take my way, and arriv- 
ing at our house, find some laden mules at the door, and learn to my 
astonishment that Amarah had sent the money. Well :—my father a 
little while after receiving his taxes, loses no time in paying his debt, 
and I am now sent on an embassy of thanks. Amarah receives me 
and the money with an air of rage. ‘ What!’ cried he, ‘am I your 
father’s banker? Go along with your money, and God be with you.’” 
An anecdote is related on his own experience by an author of the name 
of Mondir-Ben- Mogheirah, which shows that Fadhel did not always 
think fit to be haughty in his good actions; though there is an air in 
it, still, of his liking to play the master. Mondir, falling into trou- 
ble, and quitting his country, went with his children to Bagdad. On 
his arrival he left them at the door of the great mosque, and went to 
see what was to be done. Observing a number of persons going as if 
to a festival, he followed them into a magnificent palace, where he sat 
down to dinner. Though a stranger, he was treated like the rest. He 
was served on a plate of gold ; and after dinner was presented with the 
plate to carry away with him, together with two pouches of perfume. 

“On preparing to go,” says Mondir, ‘I was stopped by one of the 
servants. I thought Ll was to give up my plate and my perfumes; but 
he only said that his master Fadhel wished to speak with me. I told 
Fadhel my story, and he begged me to spend the rest of the day with 
him. On the approach of night, I requested permission to look after 
my children. Ele asked where they were: I told him, at the mosque. 
‘Good,’ said he; ‘they are in God’s keeping. You have nothing to 
fear for them.’ So saying, he whispered one of his servants, and re- 
suming the conversation, begged me to stay with him till next day, 
when a domestic should conduct me to the mosque. I stayed, went 
next day with the man, and instead of the mosque, was conducted to a 
handsome well-furnished house, where I found my children, who had 
been taken there the day before.” These are romantic stories, and 
Jook very impossible, according to our notions; but they are not the 
less true forthat. It is the self. estimation generated in these and other 
respects by the old Arabian virtues, that helped to make the Mahomet- 
ans at one period the masters of the civilized world, and left adignity on 
their char: icter, that is not without its effects to this day. ‘The Greeks 
are now retrieving their character ; the Turks have long been suffering 
theirs to subside in laziness and ignorance ; yet compare, to this day, 
the ordinary Greek with the Turk, and you will find him a huckster 
compared with a gentleman. So at least we have been informed by 
travellers able to judge. And the reason is clear. The Turks live 
upon their former reputation, and experience both the good and harm 
of that repose on their dignity. Their very contempt for trade leads 
them into oppressions, for which a tradesman learns to despise them in 
return. But this has been a late discovery on the part of the Greeks, 
and is only cormmon with such of them as have acquired a self-respect 
by familiarity with danger,—to wit, the traders by sea. The rest re- 
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tain a great respect for the Turks, in spite of the opposition to which 
they have been stung. We will venture to say, that with the exception 
of some gallant islanders, and those who have become acquainted with 
books, and fancied the old beacons of ‘Troy and Marathon lighted on 
the top of their hills, the Grecks never feel themselves in presence of 
their former masters, and about to measure strength with them in 
battle, but they have a misgiving like runaway footmen. So much the 
worse for those, who should have encouraged the Greeks to feel other- 
wise! And so much the more glorious for themselves, if they finally 
succeed in rescuing their name and their independence ! 

To return to our old friends. ‘The curiosity of a reader of the Ara- 
bian Nights is fortunately able to be gratified with several anecdotes of 
Giafar. Besides extraordinary instances related of his talents for busi- 
ness, which he had perfected by studying under Abou-Joseph, the 
greatest lawyer of his time, he had the reputation of being the most 
eloquent man living, and the politest writer.. As an instance of his 
credit with Haroun, they tell us, that Abdalmalek the Haschemite, a 
near kinsman of the prince, but not much in his good graces, was la- 
menting the circumstance one day to Giafar; adding, that he was 
sharply pressed by his creditors for a debt of four thousand crowns of 
gold ; and that his son, who was now grown up and had great merit, 
could do nothing at court. “ Be of good heart,” replied Giafar: “I 
undertake to say, that the Caliph, from this moment, will regard you 
with a favourable eye ; that he wi!l pay your debts; that he will give 
his daughter in marriage to your son ; and that she will bring him for 
dowry the government of Egypt. Isaac, of Moussol, (the celebrated 
musician) who was present when Giaftar held this discourse, thought the 
wine he had been drinking with the Caliph had got into his head. What 
was his surprise, next day, when Haroun declared publicly to Abdal- 
malek, that all which had been promised him, in his name, by Giafar, 
was accorded. 

A man one day having introduced to Giafar a female slave whom he 
wished to sell, the Barmecide found her so much to his taste, that he 
gave forty thousand crowns for her, and paid the sum in advance. 
The poor girl, in tears, reminded her seller of a promise he had re- 
peatedly made that he would not part with her. Guafar no sooner 
heard her remonstrance, than he said to the man, ‘ Attest only that she 
is free, and that you have married her, and you may keep the money.” 

The following shows that Giafar had no great notion of a decapita- 
tion or so, any more than his master ; but then it was for a vital purpose. 
It shows also, that Haroun by no means partook of that readiness to 
give up the ghost, which he expected of his loving subjects. One 
day his vizier found him plunged in a profound melancholy. He en- 
quired the cause, and found that a Jew had predicted his death, 
which was to take place in the course of the year. (Griafar sent for the 
Jew, and asked him upon how long a life he reckoned himself, accord- 
ing to the science he professed. The Jew said, that his horoscope 
promised him a long life. Upon this the vizier advised his master to 
put the astrologer to death, in order to convince him of the falsity 
of his predictions. ‘The thing was done, and the caliph recovered. _ 

From another anecdote, it appears that Giafar, like many other wise 
men, was not excmpt froma weakness in his own instance, which he 
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could see in others. We observe, nevertheless, that he was not a slave 
to it. Going upon some business to the Caliph a little before his 
downfall, he thought fit to consult the stars, in order to see if the hour 
was favourable. His house was on the banks of the Tigris ; and as he 
consulted his ephemerides, he heard a boatman reciting some verses to 
the following purport :— 
** He consults the stars forsooth: 

Pleasant youth! pleasant youth! 

He consults the servants’ hall, 

When the master settles all!’’ * 
Giafar had no sooner heard these words, than he threw aside his ephe- 
merides and his astrolabe, mounted his horse to go to the palace, and 
a little while after was put to death. 

It is a pity that D’Herbelot forgot his promise respecting the other 
sons of Yahia, for, besides what historians would say of them, and the 
notices of miscellaneous authors, he makes mention of a distinct history 
ofthe Barmecides. We are not aware that he says any thing of the forty 
Barmecides, who are stated by some writers to have completed the 
number of those who suffered. Perhaps they are confounded with the 
forty Barmecides, who were to have been put to death in one of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, had not Giafar succeeded in finding 
out the slave who stole the apple. The only account we have met 
with of any descendant of the family is what is related by the same 
great orientalist of a son of Fadhel. It is in high keeping with the 
family history, and very touching. ‘A celebrated poet,” says he, 
‘called Mohammed of Damascus, informs us, that conversing one day 
with Fadhel at a time when quantities of verses had been written on 
the birth of his son, and none of the verses pleasing him, he asked me 
if I would not try my hand upon the same subject. I did so, and 
pleased him so well, that he made me a present of ten thousand crowns. 
After the misfortunes of him and his family, I happened to be one day 
at a bath, where the master gave me a nice-looking youth for my at- 
tendant. I know not how I came to think of them, but the verses I 
had written on the birth of the son of Fadhel, ran so in my head, that 
1 must needs be singing them; when all of a sudden, the lad who waited 
on me, fell to the ground, and on his recovery left me to myself. 

“| was very much surprised at this circumstance, and on quitting 
the bath, complained to the master that he had given me an attend- 
ant afflicted with epilepsy. The man protested that he was not 
aware of it, aud sent for the poor boy, who no sooner beheld me again, 
than he asked who was the author of the verses I had recited. I told 
him, myself. He enquired for whom I had written them ; and upon my 
replying ‘ For the son of Fadhel,’ he asked if | knew what had become 
of this sonof Fadhel. I said, no; upon which he told me, that he that 
was then speaking to me was the very person ; and that, on hearing my 
verses, the contrast between his past and present condition came with 
such anguish on bis mind, that he had fallen to the earth. Struck with 
compassion for the son of a personage to whom I owed all that I pos- 








° Literally, according to D'Herbelot, he governs himself by the stars, never 
dreaming that the stars themselves have a master, who will assuredly take his own 
ourse. 
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sessed, I told him, that I was growing old; that I had none to in- 
herit after me; and that if he would come with me before the cadi, I 
would make him my heir. He replied, with tears in his eyes, ‘ God 
forbid, that I should take back what my father gave away!’ nor could 
I prevail on him, then or afterwards, by all the arguments I was mas- 


_ ter of, to allow me to show him any acknowledgment for the benefits I 


had received, or to take the least tittle out of my purse.” 

But nothing which is related of this noble-minded tamily surpasses 
in interest the daring and devoted enthusiasm which they excited in the 
bosom of an old man of the name of Mondir, who had partaken of 
their benefactions. It is the more pleasant to repeat, because Haroun 
hiniself retrieves a little of his reputation in it. On the downfal of the 
minister and his kinsmen, Haroun had prohibited their names from 
being mentioned, on pain of death. In spite of this order, the people 
of Bagdad every day beheld an old man, who took his stand before one 
of their palaces, and, ascending a mound of earth for a pulpit, harangued 
the passengers on the noble actions of the deceased. The Caliph, in- 
formed of this daring behaviour, sent for the man, and condemned 
him to death. Mondir heard the sentence with great good-will, de- 
manding only the favour of being allowed to speak to the Caliph before 


o 
it was executed. Permission being granted, it turned out that what 


5 5 

he had to say was nothing less than a long discourse, in which he en- 
larged with all his might on the favours he had received from the 
Barmecides. ‘The Caliph, who listened without impatience, was so 
touched with the man’s words, that he not only recalled the sentence, 
but gave him a plate of gold that happened to be near him. But the 
cream of the man’s gratitude is still to come; for, on receiving the 
plate, and prostrating himself according to custom at the Caliph’s feet, 
he cried out, ** Behold another benefit which I have received from the 
Barmecides.” Never was obstinacy so delicious. Mondir that day 
was lord of the East, for he had the Caliph at a disadvantage, and Ha- 
roun had wit and spirit enough to feel it. 

We know not what became of this glorious family in after-times. If 
we are to believe the Arabian Nights, they existed to a late period, and 
had recovered much of their grandeur ; for the personage who makes 
so pleasant a figure in the story of the Barber’s sixth Brother is a Bar- 
mecide ; and that story is laid in the time of the Caliph Mostanser 
Billah, who was thirty-sixth Caliph of the race of Abbas, and flourished 
upwards of four hundred years after Haroun. From the same autho- 
rity it would appear, that this Barmecide was the last of his race ;_ but 
it must be owned, that the author seems to have killed him, purely to 
confiscate his property to the Caliph, and dislodge the unfortunate Sha- 
cabac. tis possible, however, that he founded his fiction on a known 
circumstance, and very probable that the family had recovered them- 
selves. ‘That they retained their character for generosity, is equally 
probable; the national and family-manners alike conspiring to preserve 
it. At all events, they were destined to charm and be beloved by the 
whole civilized world. Their history, without the aid of fiction, is a 
romance ; and united to it in those delightful tales, it helps to complete 
the charm of a work of imagination by giving it a heart with its wings, 
and uniting the best realities of life with the most playful idealism. 
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Yes! thou hast met the sun’s last smile 
From the haunted hills of Rome; 

By many a bright Egean isle 
Thou hast seen the billows foam: 


From the silence of the Pyramid 
Thou hast watch’d the solemn flow 

Of the Nile, that with his mantle hid 
The ancient realm below : 


Thy heart hath burn’d as shepherds sang 
Some wild and warlike strain, 

Where the Moorish horn once proudly rang 
Through the pealing hills of Spain : 


And o’er the lonely Grecian streams 
Thou hast heard the laurels moan, 

With a sound yet murmuring in thy dreams 
Of the glory ‘that is gone. 


But go thou to the hamlect-vales 
Of the Alpine mountains old, 

If thou wouldst hear immortal tales, 
By the wind’s deep whispers told ! 


Go, if thou lov’st the soil to tread 
Where man hath bravely striven, 
And life like incense hath been shed, 

An offering unto Heaven! 


For o’er the snows and round the pines 
Hath swept a noble flood, 

The nurture of the peasant’s vines 
Hath been the martyr’s blood. 


A spirit, stronger than the sword, 
And loftier than Despair, 

Through all th’ heroic region pour’d, 
Breathes in the generous air. 


A memory clings to every steep 
Of long- enduring Faith, 

And the sounding streams glad record keep 
Of courage unto death! 


Ask of the peasant where his sires 
For Truth and Freedom bled, 

Ask, where were lit the torturing fires 
W here lay the holy dead? 


And he will tell thee a// around, 
On fount, and turf, and stone, 

Far as the chamois’ foot can bound, 
Their ashes have been sown. 


Go, when the sabbath-bell is heard 
: U p through the wilds to float, 
When the dark old woods and caves are stirr’d 
To gladness by the note ; 
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When forth, along their thousand rills, 
The mountain people come, 

Join thou their worship on those hills 
Of glorious Martyrdom !* 


And while the song of praise ascends, 
And while the torrent’s voice 

Like the swell of many an organ blends, 
Then let thy soul rejoice ! 


Rejoice, that human hearts, through scorn, 
Through grief, through death, made strong, 
Before the rocks and heavens have borne 


Witness of God so long. F.H. 


KIT-CAT SKETCHES.—NO. II. 
Old Heads on young Shoulders. 


Upon one of my days of infant innocence | lined my cousin Proby’s 
hat with birdlime, out of revenge, because he had broken the central 
ornament in a string of birds’ eggs, which, at that happy epoch of pue- 
rile simplicity, I had purloined ‘from certain nests in Hadley crove. 
The poor lad found his beaver as immoveable as the plumed cap of the 
son of Maia; and much hot water and many screams were expended 
before it could be disjointed from his head. My mother was seriously 
angry; but my poor aunt Proby, mother to the victim aforesaid, as 
gentle a being as ever suffered a family to run wild upon the common 
of their own inclinations, exclaimed, “ Well, well, never mind! he 
meant no harm: there is no putting old heads on young shoulders !” 
My aunt’s asseveration has, according to my subsequent experience, 
been qualified by two exceptions;—the one corporeal, and the other 
mental. ‘The Countess of A has a pair of very juvenile-looking 
shoulders, with a very wrinkled head screwed upon their apex. If you 
walk behind her, she seems twenty-two: accost her, vs a vis, and she 
mounts to sixty. In that respect she is like the law—very well to fol- 
low, but very ill to confront. ‘The mental exception is one Smedley 
Jones, lately an articled clerk to an attorney—I beg his pardon, 
solicitor—in Furnival’s Inn, Holborn; but recently out of his time, and 
therefore qualified to kill game upon his own account. He wears black 
half-gaiters, and is a member of the Philonomic Society ; exhibits much 
wisdom, little whisker, and no shirt collar; simpers; makes a gentle 
bow at the close of every sentence, with his chin touching his left col- 
lar-bone; criticises the new law courts; wears lead-coloured gloves ; 
affects a beaver with a broad brim; nods at the close of every sentence 
when the Court of Exchequer pronounces a judgment, by way of en- 
couraging the three puisne barons; and carries his pantaloons to 
his tailor’s in a blue bag that they may pass for briefs. There is a 
lame clerk in the Three Per Cent. Consol Office at the Bank, with whom 
Smedley Jones appears to be on terms of considerable intimacy. I 
rather suspect that the motive of this conjunction is that the latter may 














* See the description of a sabbath upon the Vaudois mountains, in Gilly’s 
Researches in Piedmont. 
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obtain private information with respect to certain funded property, ap- 
pertaining to certain widows and maidens, his attention to whom rises 
and falls accordingly. It is an unquestionable fact, that whenever 4 
young man rises, like Smedley Jones, upon his toes in walking; waltzes 
with every thick-ankled girl, that would otherwise be a wall- -flower for 
the whole evening ; loka benevolently downward upon his own cheeks, 
sings a second at t church, and boasts of belonging to no club, he may, 
to a certainty, be set down as one who means to let fly an arrow at 
Plutus through the Temple of Hymen. 

It is quite edifying to meet Smedley Jones at a dinner-party. The 
first thing he does, on entering the drawing-room, is to take up a book 
with an air of no common sagacity. If it happen to be Woodstock, he 
smiles with an aspect of compassionate disdain, and informs the by- 
stander that he objects to historical novels, and that he prefers going 
to the fountain-head in Lord Clarendon and Bishop Burnet. Upon 
the appearance of the mistress of the mansion, he takes a seat by her 
onthe sofa; but so near to its edge, that the slightest backward move- 
ment of that article of furniture would seat him where he ought to be. 
He smooths down the sand-coloured hair of the matron’s accompany- 
ing offspring with an air of ineffable interest; inquires after dear 
Charles : hopes to see sweet little Emma: and ejaculates, ‘‘ Oh, pray 
now,” when mamma expresses a doubt as to her appearance. He then 
talks of the sea as beneficial to children, and recommends Worthing, 
because it has no cliff! When dinner is announced, he looks sharply 
round for some female whose spine rather swerves from the perpendi- 





cular, aware that heiresses are seldom strait-backed ; tucks her lean 


arm under his, and manoeuvres to sit next to her at table. Whilst in 
the act of descending the stairs, our proprietor of an old head upon 
young shoulders, takes due care that the tongue which vibrates in the 
mouth of it shall ejaculate, ‘* What a capital house this is!” in accents 
sufficiently loud to be overheard by the master or mistress of the man- 
sion. He dilutes his wine with water, to adapt it to his conversation; 
and enlarges upon the folly of the maxim, “a reformed rake makes the 
best husband.” I have heard him tell, nineteen times over, the anec- 
dote of his uncle Major Flush, who thirty years back, at a dinner with 
Sir Phelim O’Four-bottle, poured his claret into his boots, aware that 
they would stand a soaking better than the coats of his stomach. 
This gives Mr. Smedley Jones an opportunity of observing how dif- 
ferent things are at present ; with an addition, that one glass of wine at 
dinner, and two after it, should never be exceeded by any man who 
wishes to render himself acceptable to the ladies. He belongs toa 
society for converting Captain Parry’s Esquimaux, at the North Pole, 
from the errors of their ways. I have this fact from his own mouth, 
having had the misfortune to sit next but one to him at dinner, at old 
Spinsuit’s, the Chancery barrister. The intervening individual was 
Miss Creek, of Upper Clapton, a white-visaged personage, whom the 
abovementioned lame clerk, in the Three-per- cent. Office, has intro: 
duced to his acquaintance. I rather think Spinsuit has been instructed 
to peruse and settle their marriage articles. Miss Creek having re- 
tired with the rest of the ladies, my left flank was cruelly exposed. 
The old headsman accordingly brought his juvenile left shoulder for- 
ward, and occupied the vacant seat. He asked me if I did not think 
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the Esquimaux at the North Pole, ‘‘ dark heathens :” I answered, not en- 
tirely so, because their whale blubber supplied them withfoil for lamps. 
Mr. Smedley Jones stared at this, and added, that his meaning was that 
they were pate: unenlightened wanderers. | rejoined, “True, but that’s 
Apollo’s fault!” F inding that he had a neighbour who was not to be 
dealt with me taphorically, he changed his course, and began to dilate 
upon his family-affairs, and informed me that his brother George was a 
clerk in the Post-office, where he expressed a hope that Mr. Freeling 
would push him. Finding, upon enquiry, that his brother George 
lodged at the last house in Cecil Street, which overlooks the mud-bank 
of the river Thames, I answered, “I hope he will.” I was then in- 
formed that Mr. Smedley Jones’s brother Richard was a clerk in the 
brewhouse of Sweetwort and Company ; the junior partner of which 
establishment, ‘ sitting under the same minister’ at Hoxton, had pro- 
mised to push him. Finding that Sweetwort and Company were cele- 
brated for their large vat, I again said, “I hope they will,” which pro- 
cured for me one of those amiable chin-dropping bows, which I have 
already depicted. “ For myself,” continued my juvenile companion 
with the antique bust, ‘I have a clerk who is a cousin to one of the 
judges, who goes the home circuit next assizes ; he knows something of 
the high sheriff, and that kind-hearted and noble personage (Mr. 
Smedley Jones is not sparing of adjectives to benefactors in esse or en 
passe) has promised to push me”—‘“‘ Neck and heels out of court, into 
the High Street,” thought I, “or his javelin-man will not be of my 
mind.” A Captain Smithers, with a dull eye and a drawling voice, 
now offered his snuff-box to Mr. Smedley Jones ; this the latter de- 
clined, with another of those amiable bows, to which I have faintly en- 
deavoured to do justice ; and turning to me, observed that snuff-tak- 
ing was a bad habit for a young man. ‘At all events,” answered I, 
‘he should wear a bad habit, or Scotch rappee will make it one.” 
“Not but what I carry a box myself,” continued Mr. Smedley Jones, — 
with a look that he meant for arch—* here it is :” so saying, he pulled 


out of his coat-pocket an oblong box, with an amber lid. ‘ May I 
perish,” thought I, “ ifit does not come from Geneva. We shall now be 


pestered with the regular orthodox series of quadrille tunes.” When 
this machine had interrupted conversation for the usual period, and had 
“said its say,” I was in hopes | that we had done with it: “ But soft! 
by regular approach—not yet.” It was again wound up, and again set 
a-going, to gratify little Theobald Spinsuit, who had bolted into the 
dining-room in quest of an orange. These little attentions gratify 
mothers, and are apt to procure the perpetrator a second invitation to 
dinner. 

There now ensued a regular struggle between Mr. Smedley Jones's 
tongue and my taciturnity. He is one of those civil young men who must 
speak to their neighbours, whether they have any thing to communicate 
or not. I was accordingly asked what I thought of the Catholic Ques- 
tion. I had entertained no thoughts upon the subject. ‘indeed !” 
was the reply. The next interrogatory to which I was subjected, was 
“Who was the Author of Junius?” I protested that I had never given 
the matter a moment’s reflection. ‘This, however, did not stop the 
subject, and I was condemned to listen to the usual harangue, with the 
words ‘Sir Philip Francis, Lord Chatham, Lord Shelburn, bound 
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copy at bankers, and tall man at letter box”—emphasized after the 
accustomed manner. ‘lhen followed the banking system of Scotland, 
the Rev. Edward Irving, (whose watch I fear is still in pawn;) the 
death of the dowager Empress of Russia, Craneoscopy, and ‘Tooke 
on Currency. All which topics were by me, jointly and severally, re- 
turned ignuramus. Mr. Smedley Jones's battery here suffered a mo- 
mentary pause: whereupon “ Thinks I to myself !” now for my turn. 
“Since Nature has clapped an old head upon his young shoulders, Art 
shall insert a young head between my old ones. Fifty-one shall start 
the topics which twenty-one ought to have discussed.” Accordingly I 
asked Mr. Smedley Jones, to his no small dismay, what he thought of 
Mrs. Humby’s Cherry Ripe and the Lover’s Mistake. I took it for 
granted that he had seen Paul Pry on horseback, at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre. I animadverted upon Madame Pasta’s Medea : was sorry that 
Signora Garcia had picked up a Yankee husband: mentioned that | 
had seen Sir Thomas Beevor and Cobbett, in Saint Paul’s Church-yard, 
in the character of the Goose and Gridiron: wondered why Potier came 
to the French theatre in Tottenham-street ; and asked him if he could 
tell me what had become of Delia. Nor did I not regret that Miss M. 
Tree, had changed her situation, and taken to enact plays at Florence, 
in lieu of operas at Covent-Garden. It is thus that extremes produce 
each other. [f tweaty-one monopolizes all the sense at the dinner- 
table, fifty-one must t: ike to the nonsense or hold its tongue. “Sir,” said 
the moralist of Bolt-court, upon an occasion somewhat similar, “he 
talked of the origin of evil, whereupon I withdrew my attention, and 
thought of Tom Thumb.” I fear that Smedley Jones has by this 
time become almost as wearisome to the reader at second hand, as he 
was originally to the writer. I shall therefore conclude with this ob- 
servation :—Al]] monsters ought to be smothered : and wherever Nature 
puts an old head upon young shoulders, the sooner the one is knocked 


off the other the better. 


HYMN TO THE MOON. 
“¢ Incessu patuit Dea.” 


Tny port bespeaks thee Goddess, though uncrowned ; 
Like Naiad wanderer, from some lake-built bower 
Launching thy bark through heaven’s bright surf and shower, 
And makin r graceful vaunt of kindliest power.— 

The vapours, ¢ daighin. like, do crowd, and bound, 

Showing their changeful hacks : ; and round and round, 

Quick- dying lightnings colour them; with sound 
Of deep winds, on thou marchest, through each isle 

That lies in beaded lines along the sky, 

Thy sky of amorous blue, and we do smile 

Gravely, and bow unto the g gentle joy. 


And so thou makest festival above 
With the pale watchers of the night ; and men 
Feel there is joy in heaven ; and hill, and plain, 
Laugh in their sleep more beautiful : and then 
Thouglits, that the blaze of day had veil’d, do move 
Starlike, and tremble in the soul, proud Love 
Of all things high and noble, and do prove 
Our very day celestial; and all life 
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Seems, in this purest moonlight,—moonlight pure 
And iadiant, from the morning’s mist; and strife, 
And e’en bad men the thought of good endure, 
And weeping eyes look up to Heaven secure. W. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. PARR, BY A PUPIL.—-NO. I. 


Dvurine the period of my pupilage, Dr. Parr resided at Hatton, 
His first wife, (formerly Miss Marsengale) and his two daughters, 
Sarah and Catherine, were then living. The former, whom the Doctor 
called Sally Parr, was the cleverest woman I ever knew. She was xot 
learned, but she had accumulated a very considerable store of miscel- 
laneous reading, including the works of most of our standard English 
writers, had a wonderful memory, a fertile imagination, and tremen- 
dous powers of wit and sarcasm. In a word, “elle petilloitde Talent ;” 
as a striking proof of which, I have heard her father aliude to a collo- 
quial conflict which she once had with Godwin on the subject of his 
philosophy, which was then in its zenith, and on which she exercised 
her powers of ridicule, in a way that excited the astonishment of all 
present. 

She had lived in the soviety of Joseph Gerald, George Moore, God- 
win, Holeroft, Sir Samucl Romilly, and m: inv eihieidmaihe of cele ‘brity 
in the political and literary world ; and her talent in diserimin: itinge 
characters, and in portraying their respective foibles and pe culiarities, 
rendered her a most entertaining companion. Her mother possessed 
strong sense * et voila tout.” Catherine, the youngest daughter, who 
had evils ntly a tendency to consumption, dic 1 unmarrie d, at ie age 
of about three-and-tw enty. Although by no means deficient in abili- 
ties, she was eclipsed in intellect by ‘her more highly gifted sister. ‘The 
latter used often to play on the piano-forte, whilst the Doctor was por- 
ing over some favourite Greek or Latin book, totally insensible to the 
charms of the finest compositions of Haydn or Mozart, which could 
not for a moment distract his attention. Very different was the case 
when she struck up the tune of “In yonder green copse there sits an 
old fox.” For a hitle while the Doctor would attempt to resist the en- 
chantment ; but at length the fascination was irresistible, the pipe was 
laid down, the book thrown aside, and my preceptor accompanied the 
instrument with all the power of his stentorian voice. The song to 
which I have just alluded is sung as a glec: I believe it is not in print, 
and IT have never heard it except at Hatton, where I have often joined 
in Singing it with Parr and Tom Sheridan, 

“ Anima quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque queis me sit devinctior alter.’ 
Hor. Sat. v. Lil. i. 41, 42. 

Parr took the bass, and Tom Sheridan the second. Being on a vocal 
topick, [claim to be allowed one note of admiration for that most open- 
han dand most agreeable companion, Tom Sheridan ; who had been 
one of the Doctor's favourite pupils, and who was on a visit to him at 
the period to which I have alluded. Ele was “a fellow of infinite fun.” 
In conversation he combined wit, with good-nature, and the tout en- 
semble was delightful. His knowledge was not indeed very great, bu! 
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it was various, and always at his command; and I have heard him dis- 
cuss with Parr a s: ibject of abs struse metaphysics, with a degree of 
ability which excited the Roc tors admiration and applause. From 
his mother (the celebrated Miss Linley) he inherited a remarkably fine 
voice, and unfortunately a tendency to consumption, which ultimately 
proved fatal. Parr de li. shted in his socie ty. His powers of mimickry 
were such as could only be rivalled by Matthews. 

To return to my preceptor: whilst L was at Hatton the number of 
pupils was limited to three, or at most four. We had no stated hours 
tor our lessons, and my oc¢ upation of amanuensis sometimes took up 
nearly the whole of the d: ay. The Doctor smoked at intervals, both 
in the morning and evening. For educating dull boys he was not at 
all suited ; he soon gave up the task in despair: but if a youth had 
talent and was idle, Parr was the man to flog it out of him. This was 
literally the case (as he told me) with regard to Headle y the poet, 
whose ** Rem: Lins’ "have been published by Kett. 

The Doctor's plan of tuition was as follows ~The pupil read aloud 
in Homer, Xenophon, Virgil, Terence, Aristotle, Juvenal, or Cicero ; 
first giving the entire sentence from the original, and then translating 
it. When convinced that the pupil thoroughly understood what he 
was reading, Parr would often dispense with the literal translation, and 
would only pause to point out peculiar idioms, and parallel passages in 
other authors. In some instances, however, the fervour of his admi- 
ration prevented Kim from dwelling on these minutia. Such was the 
case, as | well recollect, when I read with him the 9th Eneid, which 
he considered a masterpiece, particularly the Episode of Nisus and 
Euryalus. When we arrived at the concluding lines, 

‘ Fortunatirambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 

Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet xvo, 

Dum domus .Enex, capitol immobile saxum 

Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit.” 
Nothing could exceed my preceptor’s enthusiasm. “ Read it over 
again, you dog,” said he, with good-humoured vivacity ; and we re- 
peated the lines tovether with renewed energy. Parr was undoubtedly 
a master peculiarly qualified to give the pupil a thorough relish for 
the classics. ‘That relish, which [ acquired under his tuition, I still 
retain; and, to use the words of Gibbon, “I would not exchange it tor 
all the treasures of the earth.” 

With the Doctor I read Lord Kaims’ * Elements of Criticism,” a 
work which he praised highly, remarking, however, that Kaims was not 
a good Latin scholar, and that his classical quotations were furnished 
to him by a French Abbé. “ Aristotle’s Rhetoric” was a favourite 
book with Parr, who told me that the great Lord Chatham had made 
it his study. The Doctor spoke with unbounded praise of “ Johnson's 
Imitations of Juvenal’s Third and Tenth Satires.” The preface to 
Shakspeare he considered Johnson's most eloquent prose composition, 
and he delighted in quoting that fine passage, where Johnson, at the 
close of his attack upon the doctrine of the Unities, s says,—“ But when 
I think of the great authorities that are ranged on the other side, [ am 
almost tempted to retire from the contest, as AZneas withdrew from the 
siege of Troy, when he saw Neptune shaking the walls, and Juno 


heading the besiegers.” 
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Notwithstanding Parr’s devotion to Greek and Latin authors, no one 
could have a greater relish than he had for romances, particularly 
those of Mrs. Radcliffe ; but before he arrived at the conclusion of any 
of these works, his impatience was such as to induce him to look at the 
last four or five pages, to see the particulars of the denouement. 

The Doctor’s admiration fer Charles Fox is well known. ‘The qua- 
lity in that great man which Parr most admired and praised, was his 


simplicity of character and thorough exemption from every particle of 


vuile or worldliness ; and assuredly this quality is de lightful. To 
Burke's varied and astonishing powers Parr has borne ample testimony 
in his celebrated Preface to ‘Bellendenus, i in which he has happily ap- 
plied to Burke the well-known lines of Lucretius :— 


‘Quem tu Dea tempore in omui 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus.”’ 


Apropos of Bellendenus; when the Doctor's preface was the theme of 
general admiration, Horne ‘Tooke said of it, rather contemptuously, 
‘It consists of mere scraps ;” alluding to the frequent use of the Cicero- 
nian language. ‘This sarcasm was mentioned to Parr, who afterwards 
meeting Tooke, said to him,-—“* So, Mr. ‘Tooke, you think my Preface 
mere scraps?” True,” replicd Tooke, with inimitable readiness, 
“but you know, my dear Doctor, scraps are often tit bits.” 

Whenever Parr came to town, he received numerous invitations to 
dinner as soon as his arrival was known, and chiefly from grandecs— 
a favourite word with the Doctor, in speaking of persons of high rauk. 
It will give some idea of the number, when I mention that upon one 
occasion, when his table was covered with cards and letters, he desired 
me to specify them on a sheet of paper in regular succession, according 
to the dates. The result was, that during a period of five weeks he 
had only two vacant days. The Doctor has sometimes taken me with 
him to dinner, introducing me as one of his pupils—a privilege which 
his friends allowed him. In this way I have enjoyed some noctes 
ceenacque Detim. On such occasions he generally had the use of a 
friend’s carriage ; but when the distance was trifling, and the weather 
fine, he walked, wearing in the streets a common wig, whilst a man 
followed him close, carrying ina box the grand peruke of enormous 
dimensions, “the péya Oavua of barbers, and the terror of the lite- 
rary world.” 

The Doctor, when dining out, never desired to have his pipe until 
after the ladies had retired; but he was frequently (I believe generally) 
indulged with it immediately after dinner, a small table being placed 
near him, with all the apparatus of smoking. I have often heard him 
allude to his dining at Carlton House, on w hich occasion, as he told me 
with much satisfaction, his present Majesty (then Prince of Wales) in- 
sisted on his having a pipe. 

Those who were invited to mect Dr. Parr at dinner, came to hear 
him talk ; anda very rich treat it was when the party consisted of in- 
dividuals who liked him, and whose sentiments on politics were conge- 
nial with his own. His conversation was at such times delightful, 
abounding i in brilliant repartees and happy illustrations, and, above all, 


in anecdotes of celebrated political and literary characters. He spoke 
r 2 
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with great admiration of Warburton’s immense stores of erudition, and 
Johnson's wonderful) powers of mind; but Fox was the man whom 
Parr idolized. In his * Philopatris Varvicensis” he has evineed his 
attachment in some of the happiest efforts of his learning. 

Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, were Parr’s favourite poets 
of the old sehool, Or modern poetry he read scarcely any, except 
Byron and Campbell. “ Childe Harold” he considered by far the 
noblest poem of the author ; and [ have heard him quote, with high 
praise, passages from the * Pleasures of Hope.” 

He was fond of Johnson’s * Imitations of Juvenal.” The lines in the 
third satire, 

——— ** Tanti tibi non sit opact, 
Omnis arena Tagi, quodque in mare volvitur aurum 
Ut somno eareas.” 


Parr was fond of quoting, with Johnson's amplification of the senti- 
ment:— 
‘ But thou, should tempting villany present 
All M. ns ch hoarded, or all Villiers spent, 
‘Turn from the glittering bribe thy scorntul eve 
Nor sell for wee | what gold will never buy, 
The peaceful sinashiee. self: ipproving day, 
Unsullied fame, and consctence ever gay. 


.? 


= * 


The only productions of Ovid IT went through with Parr, were parts 
of the Met imorphoses. Ile considered the specches of Ajax and 
Ulysses, contending forthe shield of Achilles, as master-picces, scarcely 
to be surpassed by any thing in Virgil. 

My preceptor's manner of reading the liturgy was singularly im- 
pre ssive, pore cularly with reference to the Lord’s Prayer and. the 
Commandments. ‘To his ‘“ livery of the Lord's Prayer. when he came 
to the words, ‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earth as it os 
in Heaven.” he teid the e mph: isis on the words in italics. Indeed, the 
Doctor delighted in antithesis. This was the principal fault of his 
style. He generally took a volume of printed sermons into the pulpit, 
in particular those of Dr. Barrow, of whom and Jere my ‘Taylor [ have 
heard him speak as the most eloquent prose-writers in the English 
language. From one of these discourses he read at intervals several 
passages, making extempore additions from time to time. In this way 
he made three or four sermons from one of Barrow’s. On days ap- 
pointed for a fast or thanksgiving, many persons came from 2 consider- 
ab’e distance to his parish church. On these and other similar occa- 
sions, whilst I was under his tuition, the Doctor used to dictate to me, 
in his summer-house, as fast as | could write, a sermon, the preaching 
of which would ecru nearly an hour, and this was generally done on 
the morning of the day when the discourse in question was to be deli- 
vered. Indeed, Parr's facility of composition was astonishing. Fe 
scarcely ever paused for a word, and his corrections and alterations on 
a revisal were very rare. I firmly believe, that if his correspondence 
with his friends and with the various literary characters of Great Britain 
and the Continent, were published, it svould constitute many folio vo- 
lumes, and very interesting volumes too, comprising, as they would, 
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learned critiques and commentaries upon the great writers of Greece 
and Rome. ‘The assistance he gratuitously gave to authors, was in- 
calculable. Sometimes when he was much pleased with a modern 
work, he took the pains to write an elaborate critique upon it, which 
he sent inclosed in a letter to the author, although im some instances 
quite a stranger to him. 1 well recollect the mauncr in which he de- 
voured every page of the first edition of Roscoe's Lite of * Lorenzo de 
Medicis. After his first perusal of the book, he went through it again 
with me, to whom he dictated numerous critical observations and sug- 
gestions, Which he enclosed in a complimentary letter to Mr. Roscoe, 
and which, as I believe, led to a friendly mtimacy between the Doctor 
and that gentleman. 

Parr’s handwriting was, in truth, what he himself termed it, ‘a 
chaotic serawl,” and, to those who were not tamiliar with it, appeared 
like Egyptian biecroglyphics. Tt was generally written in lines of un- 
even length, so as at first sight to rescmble a Greck ode. But, as he 
almost always had an amanuensis, his correspondents were seldom in- 
When he did write a letter himself, it was often on a 
scrap of paper; and this L have known him do, when addressing a 
learped prelate now living. Dr. Parr, like Dr. Johnson, was very fond 
of a good dinner, in the eating of which he evinecd a degree of delight 
not very philosophical. TL have known him, when there has been a hash 
on the t.ble, say, ‘Give me all flippets,” meaning the triangular 
pieces of bread on the dish; and once, when dining in company with 
some young ladies at Coventry, upon seeing a roast fowl he exclaimed, 
ina moment of forgettulness, **Give me both the wings.” But with 
regard to. wine he was remarkably temperate, more particularly when 
his habit of smoking is considered. He did not, however, flinch from 
the bottle ow festive occasions : he used to say, that he despised the 
cold-hearted fellow who could never be tempted convivial enjoy- 
ment. When engaged in triendly controversy over wine, the Doctor 
would sometimes lay down bis pipe, and your forth a torrent of elo- 
quence, such as he thought calculated to overwhelm his adversary ; at 
the conclusion of which he would smoke with all lis might for a mi- 
nute or two, until he had raised a cloud over the table: he would then 
lay down his pipe again, with an air of visible triumph, as much as to 
say, “* Answer that, if you can!” 

I will here wention the names of a few of those individuals of rank 
with whom Parr was on terms of friendly intimacy when I was with 
him. I have already adverted to the circumstance of his having been 
a visitor at Carlton-house; and I have often heard him contrast the 
King’s kind indulgence of his favourite propensity with the petty arro- 

gance of some purse-proud persons, who thought it a condescension 
to tolerate what the Prince of Wales allowed him. He always spoke 
of his present Majesty as an accomplished gentleman and most agree- 
able companion ; and be thought hig of his intellectual endowments. 
With the Duke of Sussex Parr was in habits of the vreatest inti- 
macy ; and at the table of that Saat personage, smoking was not 
a matter of toleration, but of reciprocal gratification. ‘The Doctor has 
in his will recorded his friendship for the duke, by the legacy ofa ring, 
of the value of ten guineas. ‘The jate Duke of Norfolk, the late and 
the present Dukes of Bedford, the Marquis of Tavistock, and every 


convenienced. 
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other member of that distinguished family; the late Duke of Leinster, 
the late Duke of Devonshire, the present Marquis of Lansdowne, and 
his father, the first Marquis, better known as Earl of Shelburne ; 
Lord Jolin ‘Townshend, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Tierney, General Fitzpatrick, “per Stowell (whom I 
have heard Parr describe as one of our best scholars, and one of the 
cleverest men of the day), Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, Lord Holland, &c. 
I could easily swell the c: atalogue. At the seats of the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and Bedford, and of Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, Parr sometimes re- 
mained a visitor for several weeks. Lord Holland was, inthe Doctor's 
mind, identified with his illustrious uncle, who was to Parr what Mecca 
is to a Mussulman. 

When Parr visited the metropolis, he generally remained at his 
lodgings until late inthe afternoon. During that interval he might be 
said to hold a levee. I have often seen fifteen or sixteen persons 
assembled in his apartments at these times. His head was generally 
enveloped in a nightcap, and the rest of his costume was of the same 
calibre. On these occasions he was sometimes visited by individuals 
whom he had never seen before, and who came because they were 
anxious to be acquainted with one of his celebrity. His celebrity also 
occasioned several applications to him from artists, requesting him to 
sit for his portrait and his bust. All this homage really delighted the 
Doctor, though he sometimes said with an arch ‘smile, ‘It’s very in- 
convenient to be so notorious.” Although his costume in a morning 
was such as I have described, very different was the case when he was 
going to dine in company. On such occasions, when arrayed in 
pontificalibus, and wearing the grand peruke, Parr looked strikingly 
pompous and dignified. On certain special occasions, when visiting 
* crandees,” he wore a suit of black velvet. When he dined out, his 
cassock and apron invariably constituted part of his dress; and whilst 
ona visit at Arundel Castle, Woburn Abbey, or Holkham, he wore in 
a morning, instead of his ordinary nightcap, one of crimson-velvet 
with a gold tassel. I take this opportunity of mentioning, that among 
the families of rank with whom Parr was long on a footing of friendly 
intimacy, [ought to have included that of the late Sir William Jerning- 
ham, and the Honourable Lady Jerningham, the father and mother 
of George Jerningham, now Lord Stafford.* When the Doctor 


* The Doctor was very partial to Mr. Edward Jerningham (Lord Stafford’s 
youngest brother) who was for many years Secretary to the English Catholic 
Board, an ornament to Catholicism, or rather to Christianity. That excellent and 
accomplished person died a few years ago of erysipelas, ‘* Multis ille bonis flebilis 
occidit, nulli flebilior quam mihi.” His angelic wife, Emily Jerningham, in three 
weeks afterwards, became a victim of the same malady. At the first levee held by 
his present Majesty after his Coronation, and which was, I believe, the fullest 
ever known, the King said to Sir George Jerningham, ‘ Sir George Jerningham, 
[ thank you for your kind offer of the Staff of the Hereditary High Constable of 
Rngiand, v0 be need at my late Coronation ; and my only reason for not accepting 
it, was, that | did not wish to sce the staff in any other hands but your own.’ 

The staff alluded to is that which belonged to Lord Stafford’s ancestor, the un- 
fortunate Stafford Duke of Buchingham, hereditary Lord High Constable of 
England, who was beheaded in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
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came to Norwich, he generally visited Cossey Hall,* where the good 
old style of English hospitality has long prevailed. 

I will now mention two anecdotes of Parr, which I believe to be 
authentic, and IL hope will be thought amusing, these Recollections of 
him being thrown together desultorily as they occur to me. 

During the period when my preceptor was master of the Free-school 
at Norwich, and when balloons were the frequent topic of conversa- 
tion, some mischievous wag inserted a paragraph im a newspaper, 
stating that ‘*the celebrated Dr. Parr, on such a day, went up in a 
balloon with Blanchard or Lunardi | (forget which of them), and that 
several days had since elapsed without any tidings having arrived at 
Norwich, either of the balloon or Dr. Parr, to the unspeakable grief 
of his disconsolate family.” This hoax succeeded so completely, that 
the Doctor’s then wife received numerous letters of condolence on the 
sad catastrophe. 

The occasion of the other occurrence, which took place during the 
same period, was a ball given by the Doctor at Norwich. The time 
fixed tor the arrival of the party was shortly after the hour when the 
boys usually went to bed. The dormitory adjoined the ball-room, 
from which it was only separated by folding-doors ; the company 
arrives; the music strikes up; country- -dances commence, and all is 
mirth and gaicty. In the meantime the boys } jump out of their beds, 
and crowd together, like a swarm of bees, against the folding-doors. 
The Doctor hearing the sound of voices in the dormitory, and being 
desirous to ascertain the cause, on a sudden opened one of the folding- 
doors, upon which down came all the boys on the floor in no other 
habiliment than their shirts. The effect of such an irruption in the 
ball-room may readily be imagined. Parr’s vexation was extreme. He 
vowed he would flog them all the next morning. Away scampered 
the boys amidst peals of laughter on every side. 

In writing Latin epiti phs, Parr was unrivalled ; he adhered strictly to 
the style of the ancient inscriptions. His epitaphs on Dr. Johnson, and 
on Gibbon, the former inscribed on the monument in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, the Jatter on a mausoleum erected by Lord Sheffield, are 
happy specimens of his powers in that species of composition. In the 
original copy of the epitaph oa Johnson, Parr, in alluding to his poetry, 
described him as “ Poctie probabili.” ‘The word probabili, which is 
Ciceronian, the Doctor considered to be peculiarly appropriate to cha- 
racterize the poetical powers of the great lexicographer. But the ex- 
pression having been objected to on the ground of its not being 
sufficiently laudatory, Parr, (with great reluctance, and much against his 
own judgment, as he himself told me,) was prevailed upon to substitute 
the following words, which are now on the monument. ‘ Poeta lumi- 
nibus sententiarum et ponderibus verborum adimirabili.” This altera- 
tion was a source of great vexation to Parr, who said to me, ‘The 
blockheads made me spoil the epitaph. Iu a conversation which I had 
with Sir William Scott on the subject, I convinced him that Iwas right.” 
The epitaph to the memory of Gibbon was dictated to me: it is to be 
found in the last edition of Gibbon’s porkineinnne works. 
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lf Parr were now to range the old hereditary groves of Cossey, he might w ell 
exclaim, on meeting the present honeured and exaite d lady of that hospitable man- 
sion: ** Gratior est pulchro veniens in corpore virtus,’ 
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(HE SOLDIERS WILL." 


“Pwas near Aboukir Bay, 
Where waved the tri-color, 
Phat sigu which led to victory 
Proud warriors now no more <— 
"Pwas near Aboukir Bay, 
W here Nelson’s prowess shone, 
Dimming those high names of their day— 
France and Napoleon— 


That deadly raged the fight ; 
Untul the Crescent flew, 

And hurried after, high and bright, 
The white, the red, and blue 


And fast the victors prest 
The vanquish’d in the rout ; 
Like ocean-bird that finds no rest, 
The Turk ranged wild about. 
And far and faint the sound 
Of batile soon rolls by, 
And slow and slower peal around 
The deep artillery. 
"Tis now the set of sun— 
It goes down darkly red, 
And flings a dusky glare upou 
The desert and the dead. 


But where the fight has been, 
And thickest lie the slain, 

Moslem and Gaul still quench in blood 
Their last of mortal pain. 


And curse, and prayer, and moan, 
And the soul-breaking sigh, 
And the despair too great to groan 
[ts mighty misery— 
Are on the sandy shore, 
With many a ‘swordless hand ; 
And one whose dream of glory o’er 
Is dying on that strand— 


One who had nursed fond hope 
Of honour and a name, 

And given ambition’s yearning scope 
In war’s flagitious game. 

Valour is his, and love, 

The spur that adds fresh speed 
To glory’s race, and aids to prove 
[ts claim to beauty’s meed. 
That love hangs lingering still 

Upon his latest breath, 
Changeless alike in good or ill, 
The conqueror of death. 





* It lately came out in «a law court that a soldier had traced his will with his 
sword on the sand, and it was held to be good.— Daily Paper. 
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There, while bis dropping blood 
Slower and slower tell, 

The soldier in that solitude 
Thought of his Gabrielle; 


Aud how her heart would bea: 
His doom’s untimely shock, 
And of his home, a dwelling fair 

In fertile Languedoe ; 

And vineyards that in peace 
Siniled sweet on vale and hill; 
And how but for Ambition’s chace 
He had been with them still. 

He fain to her will say, 
In this his closing scene, 
When other dreams dissolve away, 
His love’s has steadfast been. 


He sees no comrade near, 
Save in life’s agony ; 

No friend the pious wish to bear 
Of him who soon must die. 


Fast cools the vital heat; 
He can but raise his hand, 

And trace with his red sword his fate 
Upon Aboukir’s sand ; 

Bequeath the love he bears, 
That but with life has left, 

His vineyards and a ring be wears, 
To her who is bereft ; 

And that even to the last, 
When vagrant Hope has fled, 

His love a faithful friend clings fast, 
And cheers his gory bed. 

And he will write of more, 
But his stuff tingers fail : 

One throb—another—all is o’er!— 
Both name and love a tale! 


REYNOLDS'S MEMOIRS.’ 


We can conceive few things more pleasant to a man somewhat advanced 
in the shady part of his life’s road, than to sit down and review, calmly and 
dispassionately, the circumstances of a busy and eventful career. Scene after 
scene is brought in succession to the mind’s eye, with more or less vigour ac- 
cording to the degree of imagination possessed by the individual. Although 
laid up in ordinary, the veteran loves to recount past dangers—to fight his 
battles o’er again—to look from his easy chair, through the haze of distance, 
upon scenes of turbulent emotion, whether painful or pleasurable—to glance 
retrospectively, from his silvered hair or shrunken limb, at the full-blooded ac- 
tivity, the sinewy exertions of his ripe manhood. And if this kind of retro- 
spect be agreeable to the party himself, it administers, when made public, toa 
very general and craving appetite. Life has been not inaptly compared to a 
game of chess, the nce decision of which is the fruit of unceasing cau- 
tion and unwearied diligence ; and we catch eagerly at an exposition of the 
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* Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds, written by Himself, 2 vols. 40. 
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manner in which our neighbour has played his game, more particularly if his 
skill should have attracted observation. ladeed, we strongly suspect that the 
occurrences of any individual’s existence, if faithfully set down, would not 
fail to present some circumstances of interest, something calc ulated to benefit 
us in the way of experience, or to fascinate us by the excitement of sympathy, 


‘<'To peint a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


The style ofthe work before us is exceedingly gay and buoyant, leading one 
from page to page, without the least feeling of tedium. The first ch: ipter is 
headed Infuncy, the second Schooidays and Boyhood ; and upon this era, the 
author seems to dwell with pec uliar gratification, although by no means in- 
clining to the common notion of the paramount felicity of ‘that period © 
bire hen rule. His childish tricks and exploits are related with uncommon unc- 
tion, and manifest him to have been, in the unvarying phrase of his maternal 
aunt, “ a monstrous funny boy.” One of his brothers, it appears, was afflict- 
ed witha passion for writing verses, which mania at hetsetle exploded in a re- 
gularly printed volume, bearing the astounding title of the ‘ Indian Sealp !” 
With reference to this young di/lerateur and his production, a little scene is 
introduced, the most prominent actor in which is no less a person than Dr, 
Johnson. This anecdote is so amusing in itself, and, at the same time, so cha- 
racteristic of the great author alluded to, that we make no apology fer laying 
it before the reader as we procced. 

Pope says of Dryden, ** Virgilium tantum vidi 3’? so I may say of Dr. Johnson. 
One morning, shortly after our return, he called on my father concerning some law 
business, and was ushered into the drawing-room, where I and my three brothers, 
eager to see, and still more eager to say we had seen, the leviathan of literature, 
soon tollowed. All were, or affected to appear, struck with awe, except my brother 
Jack; who having just published his ** Zndian Scalp,’ was most anxious to elicit 
the Doctor's opinion, a he seated himself close to him, and began : 

* Any news in the literary world, Sir 2” 

* Sir!’ cried the Doctor. 

“Anything new, Doctor, I say, in the literary world 2° coutinued the unhesi- 
tating poet ; 

* Young man, talk to me of Ranelagh and Vauxhall; of what you may under- 
stand; but not a word on literature.’ 

We all smiled aside; but the author was omnipotent in Jack’s mind, and, 
scarcely ruffled, he returned to the charge. 

** Have you heard of a new poem, Sir ?"—(No answer.) ‘+ A new poem, Sir ?— 
A new poem, Sir, called” (with rising confusion) ** called—* the Tidian Scalp?— 
rather—lI believe,’ "(contusion inereasing,) ‘I believe it is tolerably—well spoken 

of.— You don’t know who wrote it, Doetor 2” 

** No, but Ido,” cried I, eage ny seizing the opportunity of making myself con- 
spicuous in my turn; * don’t I, Jack ?—Indeed, Sir, he awakened me so many 
nights, and ti mht me so many verses, that, if you like, I can repeat you almost the 
whole poem, Sir, with the si ime rapidity and facility with which he w rote it.’ 

** Facilis desceusus Averni,’’ muttered the Doctor, and then added, in an autho- 
ritative tone, *sring the bell, one of you, ring the bell,’ and the servant was 
ordered to summon my father, on whose appearance the Doctor formally arose, 
and said— 

* When next I call here, Sir, show me where there is civi/ization—not into your 
menagerie.”* 


There ts indeed, in the course of these lively volumes, a very strong muster 
of anecdotes, equally piquant and Jaughable, and interspersed with others, the 
interest of which is of a graver nature. The latter, it must be confessed, 
however great may be our willingness to admit the existence of romance 1n 
real life, look rather theatrically cooked up, in One or two instances, and de- 
mand a most amiable proportion of credulity. This, nevertheless, although 
open to some objection on the score of w eake ‘ning our faith in other parts of 
the narrative, ce rtainly is very far from lessening the excitement produced by 
the book: and there is such an evident spirit of truthtelling—we may say of 
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scrupulous truthtelling—generally running throughout, that a trifling pecea- 
dillo or two of this kind, if it really exist, which we are not prepared to assert, 
may readily be fergiven. 

One of the most curious parts of Mr. Reynolds’s book is the perfect open- 
ness which he has displayed with respect to pecuniary matters. ‘The public 
have always a prodigious degree of curiosity cn these sort of subjects, which 
cannot, at all times, be accounted for. It would seem obvious enough that 
aman should have an itching to know the depth of another's purse, with 
whom he ts in any way identified or concerned. To be aware how far our 
neighbour’s or our friend’s means may be eutitled to our compassion or envy, 
is also, no doubt, rationally and legitimately desirable. But it is quite clear 
that the propensity is not any way banded by considerations such as these, 
or indeed by any considerations at all. Witness the extreme avidity with 
which the reported salaries of actors and other prominent persons are discuss- 
ed, even when the public must, in the first place, be quite untnterested, vir- 
tually speaking, in the matter ; and, in the next, equally unable to get at the 
truth of it. “The author before us has availed himself of this universal prin- 
ciple of Paul Pry-ism, and has adnzinistered to it in the fullest, and, apparent- 
ly, in the frankest manner. He communicates the relative profits of each of 
his literary labours, and thus furnishes a kind of ledger account, which we 
have no doubt will be referred to with anxious eyes by many a young votary 
of the dramatic Muse. 

Mr. Reynolds’s life has not been without its vicissitudes, and those occa- 
sionally of a trying nature. Yet it must be pronounced, generally speaking, 
a fortunate, and, we should think, a cheerful one. If his plays are now, with 
one or two exceptions, forgotten, yet they caused a great laugh at the time, 
lined the author’s pocket, and were honoured by the approval of Majesty. 
The late King, by the by, was a far greater frequenter and patron of the 
theatre than his royal successor; and this circumstance must have been a pro- 
digious source of encouragement at once to playwright, manager, and per- 
former. Neither should we omit to observe, shed Mr. Reynolds’s philosophy, 
so far at least as we may be warranted in extracting it from his book, 1s of 
the hopeful and enjoying cast, and has not permitted him to quarrel with For- 
tune, because she has not gifted his works with immortality, as well as the 
labour which produced them with increase. He, in fact, jokes very compla- 
cently in noticing his failures, and particularly in speaking of his two first 
productions—tragedies entitled /Verter and Eloisa. His first and best comedy 
was the Dramatist. 

In England, the era of comedy was fast verging to its close, and the dra- 
matist was gradually relaxing his grasp of the theatrical sceptre, to resign it 
to the musician, the mechanist, and the scene-painter, when this play made 
its appearance, and set the fashion of a new school, which, if it wanted the 
authorial merits of the older pieces, at least possessed to a great extent the 
power of pleasing the audience to which it addressed itself. At the period 
in question, the passions had been exhausted, and all the prominent situa- 
tions which their ordinary workings exhibit, had been appropriated and 
made familiar on the stage. The distinctive character of casts and _profes- 
sions was worn out and obliterated, and a country justice, or a fox-hunter, 
differed so little from a town-bred gentleman, that, without caricature, they 
could no longer be discriminated in representation. But, worst of all, an 
epoch of universal education and refinement had commenced, which, while 
it opened other stores of amusement to wean the public from the theatre, had 

given a tone and polish to social intercourse, which authors might in vain 
strive to exceed, so that unless the dialogue of the stage became a mere fire- 
work of points and conceits, fatiguing while it excites, it inevitably remained 
below, or at best but on a level with ordinary good conversation, for wit and 
brilliancy. ‘ We say better things ourselves every day,” was a remark made 
at the representation of one of our witty comedies; and if this is in some 
degree an exaggeration of the fact, it is because a dread of the imputation of 
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pertness, and the quiescent tone of the upper circles too often stand between 
the thought and the utterance of a jest or a reflection. 

Luckily for Reynolds he arrived at a time exactly suited to his intellectual 
character. 


* Thank fortune, it was my fate to write comedies, during a period, when the 
town was replete with origin: ul characters of ever y description, whose peculiarities 
were so obviously humorous, and dramatic, that I may here justly employ the usual 
remark of a late celebrated statesman; who, whenever he heard, or read, a wit- 
ticism more than commonly etfective, dhaceved. 

** Very good, very wood, indeed ! but it was so palpable, it could not have been 
missed !"" 

Had I written during the present day, I must have starved ; for the comic sati- 
rist has now (unless he resort to foreign aid trom V audevilles, &c.) only one cha- 
racter to commence, and conclude his stock with,—the dull cold artificial E rquisile, 
Thus, the eritic should not wholly ascribe the deterioration in dramatic productions 
to the dearth of dramatic genius, but part/y to the dearth of dramatic character. 

On the other hand, had he written one generation sooner talents of a 
higher order, a greater intensity of thought, a purer and more sustained style 
would have been required. The fashionable writer of five-act comedies ot 

1790, would scarcely have been tolerated in IT0Q, as a ** farceur” for the 
second or third-rate theatres. ‘The adaptation, however, of natural powers 
to external circumstances is genius; and the author of the ‘ Dramatist,’”’ in 
striking out a new route to success, and hitting public taste and feeling “ in 
the bull’s eye, ’ did that service to his countrymen, w hich more powerful, 
but less original writers, had failed to effect. It is a curious circumstance to 
observe, that the epoc h to which we allude, as transitory as it was humor- 
ous, passed away even in the life-time of him who first painted it on the 
stage ; that Reynolds lived to abandon broad comedy for melo-drama, to give 
his Vv apids and Lord Seratch’s for Virgins of the Sun and Free Knights ; ‘and 
what may appear more violent in contrast, that the author even of the School 
for Scandal, led by his managerial interests, discontinued an excellence no 
longer in harmony with the age, and stooped his mighty genius to the compo- 
sition of Pizarro. 

This merit of adaptation to circumstances, which belongs to the better spe- 
cimens of Reynolds’s Dramatic Muse, pervades likewise his Memoir, and its 
general character, indeed, very closely resenbles that of his comedies ; pos- 
sessing the same faults, and abounding in the same attractions. Light, play- 
ful and amusing, replete with anecdotes, it belongs especially to the present 
day, in which the public, exhausted by the serious "business of a revolutionary 
age, and languid from the excitement of every species of literary excellence, 
is disposed to enjoy nothing which provokes feeling, or requires reflection, 
‘© Memoirs,” ‘* Recollections,” and “ Reminiscences, ” are the mania of the 
hour. Kelly’s lively narrative has set the reader agog for the good stories of 
the heroes, real and theatrical, of the extraordin: ry generation. which is now 
fast closing around us. Reynolds therefore has shown his old tact in taking 
advantage of the contingency, and in availing himself of a stock-in- trade 
which has become excessiv ely popular. 

It is the peculiar advantage of theatrical talent that it brings the possessor 
into contact with whatever is most distinguished in contemporary society ; and 
the circumstance of Reynolds’s father having been an ally of John Wilkes, 
introduced the son to an acquaintance with many of the political chicfs ot 
that turbulent, but spirit-stirring epoch, Accordingly, the book is thickly 
strewn with names, whose very enunciation begets an interest. ‘That these 
anecdotes are not always such as will satisfy the hizhest order of readers may 
readily be anticipated: of this the author 1s himself aware; and the apology 
which he has made on a particular occasion, may serve as his running excuse 
for the whole memoir. 


To those, theretore, to whom the ensuing Sportive anecdotes may appear frive- 
lous, it should be recalled, that whilst grave, sentimental writing is a simple, eom- 
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mon-place effort, there isso much ditheulty and danger in trying to be comic, se 
much fear of proving foolish in the endeavour to be facetious, that more than ecom- 

mon indulgence should be granted; for, if the world be full of misery, he, who for 
p moment can excite a laugh (let him be BroGRAPHER or BUFFOON,) ought not 

t» be considered the despicable member of society, which the dull junto of erying 
lassical philosophers would depict him. , 


Be the character of the writer, however, what it may be, he who treats of 
Garrick, Barry, Clive and Shater, and Wilkes, Horne Tooke, and Johnson, 
Kemble, Siddons, Sheridan, Chatham, Pitt, Erskine, Garrow, Frankiin, 
Murphy, Macklin, Inchbald, Colinan, Topham, Burke, Elwes, George II. 
Curran, Xc Xe. &c. cannot but entertain, and when humour happens to 
be the characteristic of the narrator, the gaiety of the narrative may pass off a 
considerable degree of levity in the materials of which it is constituted. Tn 
reviewing a book of this description, the difficulty lies in the choice of extracts, 
and on the present occasion we must e’en at it, “like French falconers,” 
without mach either of order or selection. We proceed with an anecdote 
of Pitt in his boyhood, singularly indicative of the tone of mind which gave 
such etlicacy to his oratory; and which, if it did not ‘* cow the better part of 
man” in his opponents, maintained his own party in uuresisting obedience 
to his authority. 


The next day we went to Southbarrow, and my father having law business to 
transact at Hayes, he allowed me to ride with him, purposely to see the great Lord 
Chatham, who was then there. His Lordship, | remember, was very kind to me, 
and on quitting the room with my father, desired his son William Pitt, then a boy 
about four vears older than I was, to remain with, and amuse me, during their 
absence, 

Somehow, I did not feel quite bold on being left alone with this young gentleman, 
Fora time, he never spoke, and T never spoke, till at last, slyly glancing at him, te 
learn who was to commence the conversation, and observing mischief gathering in 
the corner of his eve, [ retired to the window; * but gained nothing by my 
motion.’ He silently approached, and sharply tapping me on the shoulder, eried 
jeeringly, as he pointed to my feet, ** So, my little hero, do you usually walk in 
spurs ?”°__ 

“Walk 2° T replied ; ‘IT rode here on my own poney.” 

* Your own poney !"’—he repeated with affected astonishment ; ** Your om 
poney ?—upom my word !—and pray, what colour may he be ?—probably b/ne, pink, 
or pompadour 2°" 

At this moment, the present Lord Chatham entering the room, the tormentor 
exclaimed, ** I give you joy, brother, for you are now standing in the presence of no 
lessa personage than the proprietor of the pompadour poney !° 

His brother frowned at him, and I was bursting with rage and vexation, when he 
coolly turned towards me, and said, ** Your life is too valuable to be sported with. 
{ hope you ride in armour 2” 

* Be quiet, William,—don’t trifle so,” cried his brother. 

‘Tam serious, John,” he replied ; ** and if for the benefit of the present race, he 
will do his utmost to preserve his life, I will take care it shall not be lost to poste- 
rity, for as my father intends writing a history of the late and present reigns, mark 
my words, my little proprietor, U will find a niche for you and your pompadour 
poney in the History of England.” 

I could no longer restrain my spleen, and fairly stamped with passion to his great 
amusement. At this moment, the door opening, my facetious tormenter instantly 
eantered to the opposite side of the room, after the manner of a hroken down poney, 
and then placing his finger on his lips, as if to forbid all tale-telling, disappeared at 
the other entrance. 

In course, every feeling of rage was smothered in the presence of the great Lord 
Chatham, and my father having taken his leave, mounted his horse, and trotted 
through the Park; I following on my poney, and delighting in my escape. But as | 
reached the gates, I was crossed in my path ‘by the fiend again’ —but, agreeably 
crossed, for he shook me by the hand with much good-humour, playfully asked my 
pardon, and then added, patting my poney, ‘* He should at all times be happy to find 
both of us accommodation at Haves, instead of a niche in the History of England,” 
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The following traits of John Wilkes are pleasant and characteristic. 


At the end of a fortnight, I took a trip to the back of the Island, and in my 
way called on Mr. Wilkes, then residing at his villa, (1 ite the property of Genera! 
Heatherset) near Sandown Fort. We had not seen each other for some years, and 
I, consequently, found him peculiarly kind and entert: uning.  HLis dress, excepting 
in one instance, was perfectly Arcadian ; instead of a crook, he walked about his 
yvrounds with a hoe, raking up weeds and destroying vipers. 

Observing that [admired his numerous collection of pigeons, he described to me 
the dithculty he had experienced in his attempts to make them stay with hin, 
very bird that he had procured from England, Ireland, and France, having flown 
back to its native land the moment the latch was raised, lie was about to abandon 
his scheme as impracticable, ** when,’ he continued, ** L bethought myself to pro. 
cure a cock and hen pouter, from Scotland; I need not add, that they never re. 
turned.” 

Wilkes then conducting me over the remainder of his grounds, showed me a large 
pond in his garden, which he said he had been compelled to have well stocked with 
carp, tench, perch, and eels ; ** because,’ he added, ** fish is almost the only rare 
article by the sea-side.”’ 

He, however, praised the Newport market, which he regularly attended, and 
said that the glance trom his eye, as he facetiously termed his squint, had done 
great execution with the farmers’ pretty daughters in that quarter. ‘+ But,’” he 
continued, ** my glance, Lam sorry to say, has not everywhere met with a similar 
success ; for, another person in the town, a lottery-office keeper, actually offered 
me, the other day, halfa ticket not to pass and repass his shop-door, during the 
drawing, positively swearing, that since my visit to Newport, he could not calculate 
his losses at less than tro blanks to a squint.” 

The conversation with Mr. Wilkes then returning to the politics of his times, I 
asked him in which of his duels he considered himself to have been in most danger? 
He replied—* In that with Martin, who, strange to say, during eight whole months 
after the supposed injury, uttered no complaint ; but on the meeting of Parliament, 
he spoke to me in terms that induced me to write a letter, which concluded with 
the following sentence.—* To cut off, however, every pretence of ignorance, | 
whisper in your ear, that every passage of the North Briton in which you have 
been named, was written by me.’ 

* To this Mr, Martin immediately replied by a challenge to meet him, within 
an hour, in the ring in Hyde Park ; without offering me either the choice of 
weapons or of place; so, fT proceeded to the ground totally unconscious of the 
manner in which we were to fight. When he approached, he coldly bowed, and 
requested me to select two from the four pistols he held in his hand. We had tio 
seconds ; and the space between us was remarkably short ; [ do not know the pre. 
cise distance, or we did not measure it. Martin fired first, aud missed me. It 
was then my turn; but the pistol I held flashed in the pan. On my adversary's 
next fire, his ball entered my body ; I fell immediately, and bled profusely. He 
thought that I was killed, and approached to offer me his assistance. But the mist 
before my eyes became so thick, I could see nothing distinetly. I told him, that 
I thought he-had killed me honourably; and, if I lived sufficiently long, I would 
leave a written testimony to that effect. I then begged that he would make his 
immediate escape. He departed, and I fainted ; after which I have no recollection, 

vil I found myself on my bed. 

‘ The following day I returned him his challenge, that, in case of my death, no 
ev tenes might appear against him. Some months afterwards, I met him at Paris; 
and ever since we have continued on amicable terms.”’ 

Wilkes pressing me to stay dinner, I accepted the invitation, The lady, — 
lived with him, dined with us. She was nearly as plain as Wilkes himself; 
though a happy, they certainly could not be called a handsome couple. After lin 
the servant brought in various London papers, and publications, in one of which 
were bantering allusions to the worthy alderman and his beauteous cara sposa : 

** Ah, sure a pair was never seen 
So justly form’d to meet by nature.”’ 

His remark on the circumstance was very apt. 

** You see, Madam, the most censorious cannot say there is any difference be- 
tween us.” 


On the subject of theatrical admissions we quote an extract, On account o! 
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its intrinste value, as arising from one who had so long and so intimate an 
acquaintance with stage interests. ‘The abuse to which it alludes, concerns 
more than the mi anager of a theatre; for the public are directly interested in 
the success of theatricals ; and even if they were not insulted by an Imperu- 
nent interference with their right of judgment in matters of taste, yet what- 
evec tends to injure the establis hment is injurious to them, by abstracting 
from their pleasures. 


But my family, like many other families at that time, voting an order to be a 
sort of eleem vsynary mendicant contribution, and complete ‘ly infra dig., pride com- 
pelled me to decline the acceptance of one. It mi ty how appear strange, though it 
is perfectly true, that, in those days, many most respectable individu; ls, who, from 
economical motives, declined paying to the boxes, would rather mob it, as they ex- 
pressed themselves, in the gallery, than accept admissions to the best places, at no 
other expense than, perhaps, a cold look from the donor, and a contemptuous one 
from the check deliverer. 

low different is the case now, and how ruinous is the presert system! Tf the 
manager cannot fill his house by natural means, he immediately has recourse to hot- 
house measures, and forces one!—as if languor would not ensue as much after the 
use of stimuli in theatricals, as of stimuli in physic. But, **Saukezr,”” is now 
the watchword of every assembly, fashionable, dramatic, or political, throughout the 
kingdom. 

As the prostitution, however, of this kind of accommodation paper, like the paper 
kite in commercial concerns. so frequently recoils, had not a manager better boldly 
look a few bad houses in the face, than by patching up appearances, continue to play 
nightly to overflowing audiences, and to an empty treasury. 

Vor the exemplification of my theory, Lmust again recur to se/f; the very nature 
of my work compels me to be personal, perhaps even to appear egotistical—so, I 
beg pardon, but must continue, IT have had nearly fifty dramatic pieces performed, 
and for more than half my theatrical eareer have had an unlimited power of writing 
orders. As during the long run ef some of my comedies, I suppose, at least, tive 
hundred people must have gained admission through my privilege, I very soon 
found, that, owing to the ease with which these passports were obtained, what was 
originally received from me as a favor, was soon demanded from me as a right; 
with the actual addition of a request to secure good places, or to procure a private 
box in lieu. 

[ soon also found that every person who received an order, conceived that there 
was attached to it all the coxcombry of criticism ; and while the paying spectator 
spontaneously applauded, when his feelings prompted, the liberty boy, influenced by 
green-room opinions, party spleen, or self-consequence, if he clapped at all, would 
elap with gloved hands; and when he hissed, often his ** custom in the afternoon,” 
would say, in excuse for this unexpected courtesy, he thought it was the duty of 
every one of the author’s read friends, to effectively aid his fudure improvement by 
present correction. 

During the run of my really popular, half popular, really damned, and half 
damned pieces, I should imagine that I have, on an average, written or procured 
one hundred and fifty double orders to each ; consequently, calculating from the 
commencement of my dramatic career, down to the present period, on the aggregate, 
above fifteen thousand people have, through my privilege alone, entered the theatre 
gratts, 

But, to conclude this, in every respect, unprofitable subject, T will merely add, 
that the only token of gratitude ‘T ever remember to have received from the afore- 
said fifteen thousand freemen, was a short civil note from a pastry-cook’s boy in 
Dean-street, thanking me for his four admissions to the gallery, and requesting my 
acceptance of a raspberry puff, and a little pigeon pie! 

Only one word more.—In the opinion of those most skilled in the arcana of thea- 
trical management, yearly free admissions, not transferable, rather serve a theatre, 
than injure it; but, were I manager, (which the gods prohibit ') I think I should 
say ** Adieu for ever” to nightly ones—at least, I would only give them to particular 
friends, certainly not to the town at large, because in opposition to Churchill’s well 
known line. 

‘¢ And for a playhouse freedom lose their own,” 


they now prove nightly that they, not the manager, are the independent party. 
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We must referthe reader, for we have not room to cite the passage, toa lively 
icture, in the second volome of these memorrs, of the hum oursofa The atrical 
und Dinner, which at that time, Hie’ tora long period, continued the empo- 
rium of all that was whimsical, eccentric, and fancitu!l, in theatrical life. The 
hero of the adventure recorded by Mr. Reynolds, we happen to know, was 
the late Mr. Cooke, tor many years treasurer of Covent Garden theatre ; and 
his story simply that of aman who, having defended the reputation of his 


absent friend, told him of the circumstance.— Well, what did they say of 


me 2?) That you were not fit to carry garbage to a bear.’—“ And what 
did you reply? "-oWhy, | insisted on it you were. ” In Reynolds’s account 
of the success of his play ty called «The Caravan,” he treats with much galety 


the extrinsie sources of his triumph. 


The introduction of real water on the stage, and of a dog to jump into it from 
a high rock, for the purpose of saving a child, were both incidents, at that time, so 
entirely unknown in theatrical exhibitions, that their very novelty rendered every 
body, during the production of the piece, most sanguine as to its success ; prov ided, 
(for there is always one or more provisos on these occasions,) that the two principal 
performers, the animal and the element, could be brought into action. Accordingly 
proposals and inquiries were soon set on foot; and being prosecuted ‘+ with a 
little industry.” (as one of the principal agents on this occasion invariably ex- 
pressed himself.) the objects of their search were at length found :—the water was 
hired from old father Thames ; and the dog, of the proprietor of an .4-/a-mode beef 
shop. 
The water we found tractable and accommodating ; but during the first and 
second rehearsals, Car/o (for such was the name of our hero) sulked, and seemed, 
according to the technical phrase, inclined to ** play booty.” After several other 
successive trials he would not jump; but at last, owing to the plattorm on which 
he stood being enclosed by two projecting scenes, and his attention bei ny thus 
removed from the distractions of stage lights, boards, e¢ cetera, he unmediate!y 
made the desired leap, and repeated it at least a dozen times, as much to his own 
as to our satisfaction. On the first representation of The Caravan, after his per- 
formance of this extraordinary feat, and after his triumphant erit with the supposed 
drowning child, the effect far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. This 
Carlo was lauded to the skies ; and in spite of the invidious and exaggerated de- 
tractions of its e/assica/ opponents, the water, as usual, found its level. 

Thanks to my friend Car/o, T could now again bo!dly show my face, strut about 
the streets, and give patronizing bows, and protecting nods, in my turn—Money 
too! —If they were inelined to call me ** swindler,”’ and ** raseal,’’ for writing a 
failing comedy, what would they have called me, had they known that I cleared 
three hundred and fifty pounds simply by a dog jumping into a small tank 
water ! 

After witnessing the first representation, IT had not quitted the theatre above 
ten minutes, when Sheridan suddenly came into the green-room, on purpose, as it 
was imagined, to wish the author joy 

** Where is he 2" was the first question ; ** where is my guardian angel ?” 

* The author has just retired,’ answered the prompter. 

** Pooh,” replied Sheridan, ** mean the dog; actor. author, and preserver of 
Drury Lane Theatre.” 

Of the Roscius mania our author speaks as it deserves : but posterity, if pos- 
terity ever gets a sight of the book, will scarcely credit the s story of its extra- 

azance. Yet we well remet mber | on the first night of Betty's ap pearance al 
C ovent Garden, after havin escaped suffocation in forcing an entry into the 
theatre, we again had ‘our life in Jeopardy, by declaring our dissent from the 
popular creed, and declaring our conviction that many men, many women, 
and many children, could act as well as the favourite tragedian of the hour 
Upon this oceasion, indeed, the anti-eatholics were fairly outdone in intole- 
ranee; and, strange as it may mania the re were not wanth 1 persons ready to 
ery out * The chureh is in danger!” against those who were mad e nough to 


dispute the supremacy of this idol of their imagination. 
Like most inemb ‘rs of the theatre, Reynolds 1s given to ultra i 1OV: ity 
This is all. as it should be, very amusing in its way, and very harmless. We 
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question, however, if Lord Eldon will not rank our author along with the 
subject of poor Cooke’s decies repetita placelit story of the Bear Feeder, 
for the defence of his official procrastination, which is dragged in neck 
and shoulders at p. 222. Indeed we are much more mistaken than any re- 
viewer, ex virtute officit, can well be, if the Chancellor does not think much 
the same of all his numerous defenders, who ery out “ long live delay,” and 
“God bless those who’ve anything to give,” very wisely concluding that 
there are occasions, and that his own case is * of them,” in which “ the 
jeast said is the soonest mended.” Upon the whole, we strongly recommend 
these volumes to the elder amateurs of the theatre, as being replete with 
reminiscences, ** pleasant and mournful to the soul.” ‘To the younger 
idlers, ‘‘ whom folly pleases, and whose follies please,” we preseribe them as 
a necessary part of that summer’s cruise of light reading, so essential! to the 
eflicacy of watering places on their health and spirits in the ensuing winter’s 
campaign. 


SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, NX LITERATURE 


You recollect the interest which the trial of Warren Tastings exeited in 
England. Ifyou substitute the word curiosity for interest, you may form an 
idea of the state of Parisian society at the present moment. ATL this sensa- 
tion has been excited by the celebrated M. Ouvrard, a man of considerable 
talent, whom M. de Villele imprisoned, or suffered to be imprisoned about 
a year ago; though our prime minister would now, however, gladly give 
some millions to see him at liberty, and a thousand leagues from Paris. 

Our dauphin is extremely religious, and does not want for courage, but 
having been, even during his emigration, constantly surrounded by old ultra 
flatterers, his ignorance of the world exceeds all belief. In April, 1823, 
Louis XVIIL. appointed him to take the command of the army wbout to 
enter Spain, and accordingly the Prince took the sacrament, and set out for 
Bayonne. There he found men, horses, and artillery; but through the neg- 
ligence of the Duke de Bellune, the war minister, there was no corn for 
the men, no forage for the horses, and no horses for the train. Marshal 
Victor, who was formerly a drummer named Beausolet!l, and who used to 
beat the drum at the weddings of the working people at Valence, in Dau- 
rae was an object of dislike in the army, when Napoleon made him a 
Marshal, during the Prussian campaign in 1807. Through his own stupidity 
he was made prisoner by a chief of Prussian partizans, and this excited the 
murmurs of the army. Napoleon reprimanded hin severely at Mautereau, 
during the campaign of 1814. Having lost the good graces of Napoleon’s 
friends, the Duke de Bellune turned a furious ultra ; and as good sentiments, 
and not talent, are sure of gaining favour under the government of the Bour- 
bons, this imbecile man, worn out by age, was minister of war in April 
1823, when the French were on the point of entering Spain. 

The Duke d’Angouleme was filled with horror, when, on reaching 
Bayonne, he found the men in want of food and clothing, and the horses 
reduced to the last ration of forage. Unable to conceive that a man who 
had been made a marshal by Napoleon, could evince such an utter want of 
common sense as such extraordinary neglect would imply, the Prince con- 
cluded that he was betrayed: it has been recorded that [His Royal Highness 
passed two whole days in weeping. Luckily for his glory, and unluckily for 
Spain, the hope of booty had taken the famous Julien Ouvrard to Bayonne. 
I intended giving you a sketch of the life of this singular man, extracted from 
his amusing memoirs, of which the third edition is now on salew But 
not to interrupt the curious narrative, which for the last month has been 
tepeated in all our saloons, | must inform you that M. Ouvrard had not been 
forty-eight hours in Bayonne before he discovered that all was going wrong ; 
that he alone was able to extricate the Prince from his perplexity ; and that 
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thereby he might pocket some millions. Asa proof of the folly of the war- 
minister, [ may tell you that the wooden spades for the artillery were made at 
Metz, when the y might have been supplied from the first forest of the Pyre- 
nees. ‘The bridge equipage was constructed at Strasburgh : and, finally, to 
alleviate the misery ot the troops who were perishing of hunger at Bayonne, 
the Duke de Bellune purchased a supply of corn at Hamburgh 
It is mot uulikely that some future historian, priding himself on his own 
shrewdness, may regard as the result ot treachery that which was caused sole- 


ly by the profound ‘mbecility of Master Beausoleil, and the dishonesty of 


some of his inferiors. Fortunately for the Duke d’Angouleme, the chief 
oflicer of his staff was General Guilleminot,* a man distinzuished for prude nee 
and good sense, and who had, under Napoleon, been appointed to direct 
Prince Eugene Beauharnois, when viceroy of Italy. OQuvrard and General 
Guilleminot soon understood each other. Shall [give the General an interest 
in my enterprise? was the question which Ouvrard asked himself. In a me- 
mori ul just published, Ouvrard explains the whole secret of his conduct. ‘| 
was,” he says, ** wellacquainted withthe Peninsula; on the 5thof Apnil our 
troops were dying of hunger at Bayonne ; there lore, said 1, we must enter 
Spain. At this period of the year, ‘the old harvest is not to he depended on. 
In Spain there is always sun enough to ripen the corn, butif there be no rain 
in the month of April, the harvest fails. What is the state of the weather 
on the other side of the Pyrenees? 1 inquired of all the spies of the Army 
of the Faith. ¢ Horrible weather,” was the reply: ‘the rain falls in tor. 
rents.’ * Good,’ said Quvrard, * we shall not want corn ;’”’ and he imme. 
diate ly concluded a contract, by which he undertook to supply the army with 
srovisions, from the time of the third march after their entrance into Spi un. 
$y this bargain M. Ouvrard secured to himself an exorbitant price for every 
ration of bread ; but had it not been for him, the troops would have had no 
bread to eat. 

The ultras, enraged at the unlimited confidence which the Duke d’Angou- 
leme placed in a plebeian general, got up, as they did at Lyons, a pretended 
conspiracy ; and an aid-de-camp of the Duke de Bellune, caused the arrest of 
M. de Lostande, General Guilleminot’s aid-de-camp : they dared not arrest 
the general hims oui. The Duke d’Angouleme, highly incensed, dismissed the 
Duke de Bellune, who had repaired to Bayonne to be the chief of his staff, 
and General Guilleminot was re-instated. The prince manifested his displea- 
sure at the conduct of the body guards, who, it is said, refused to obey the 
orders of a man, who, like General Guilleminot, had been ennobled by N apo- 


aa 


leon, Atlength the French entered Spain. Ouvrard procured sup plies for | 


the army without making requisitions, without prepared magazines, without 
pillaging the inhabitants; and, in short, he was the or ily individual in the 
whole army who evinced any thin: x like talent. 
‘There are some facts connected ‘with this expedition, with which you are 
—s unacquainted :— 
The campaign cost France 397,000,000 of franes. 

“i Thenumber of men who died, either through sickness or on the field 
of battle, amounted to 5,100; and in most of the engagements not more 
than 20 men were killed. 

3d. A 100,000 men entered Spain, and through an inconceivable system 
of roguery, 100,000 men continued to be paid and fed in France. That is w 
say, they were paid doubly, since one man could not on the same day con- 
sume his ration in Cadiz and in Paris. This fraud, which has been disclosed 
by M. Ouvrard. cost 47,000,000 of francs. It is one of the causes of M. de 
Villele’s displeasure against the Chamber of Peers, who demanded more ample 
information on the subject. Without the assistunce of M. Ouvrard, the 
Duke vines ilanaaaie could not have entered Spain, or at least could not have 
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* The General, Who is now a peer of France, and our ambassador at Constant 
nople, is implic ated in the affair before the Chambers. 
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passed the Ebro. ‘The Bourbons never had an army they could call their 
own unul atter the Spanish war, and since that period, the passionate adoras 
tion in which the army was held by the Freuch people has materially dimi- 
nished. General Laruarque has just published an excellent pamphlet ou the 
disrespect into whicit the military professioa has fallen in France. Our oth- 
cers are now looked upon as mere soldiers of fortune; such men as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has described, fighting for those who pay them best. 

But to retura to M. OQuvrard. No sooner were the French in Madrid, than 
the Duke de Bellune thought about taking his revenge aad breaking the con- 
tracts. “This was probably the ume when bribes were accepted by the persons 
about the Duke d’Angouleme. Generals Guilleminot and Bourdesou!le, who 
were made peers of France at the close of this campaign, which cost us 
5,009 inen, and 397,000,000 of franes, are now arraizued before the Chamber 
of Peers. A third person, whom delicacy withholds me from naining, is, in 
the opinion of the public, held to be quite as culpable, or quite as innocent 
as Generals Bourdesoulle and Guilleminot, who are cach accused of having re- 
ceived 800,000 frances from M. Ouvrard, for inducing the prince to sign the 
contract and the ordinance of Beviesca. Ov the 14th of November, 1823, 
the Duke d’Angouleme issued the famous ordinance of Beviesca, in which 
he thauked M. Ouvrard, and declared that the supplies which be had furnish- 
ed to che army should be paid for according to the first agreement, and with- 
out regard to the diminution of pmee required by the war minister, on the 
26th of July, 1823. 

Ou the first report of the frauds, by which the expetises of the Spanish ex- 
pedition were raised to 397,000,000 of francs, M. de Villele, imitating the 
despotism of Napoleon, threw Quvrard into prison, and wished to deprive 
him of the payment remaining due to hing. 

The Duke d’Angouleme, on his return to Paris, declared that he would 
never hear the word Spain mentioned. ‘Thus all would have been over with 
M. Ouvrard, had he not possessed an extraordinary share of courage. His 
writings have brought matters to their present crisis. Ouvrard was arraigned 
before the Cour Royal, the president of which is Baron Seguier, a peer of 
France. M. de Seguier is disappointed at rot being a minister, and he des- 
pises M. de Peyronnet, the present minister of justice, who was lately an ad- 
voceate of the third order, and a driteur of the lowest description. For these 
reasons M. Ouvrard experienced full justice at the Cour Royal; the court, 
finding that two peers (MM. Guilieminot, and Bourdesoulle were accus- 
ed of suffering themselves to be bribed by M. Ouvrard, referred the matter 
to the Chamber of Peers about a month ago. M. de Villeie hoped to hush 
up the affair, and with this view he settled pensions for life of 12,000 francs 
on some of the peers. A week ago it was confidently affirmed that the busi- 
hess was at an end, and it was even whispered that a cordon blue would be 
given to General Guilleminot. 

About a month back M. Ouvrard published a very amusing book, entitled 
his ** Confessions,” which consists of a faithful narrative of his intercourse 
with Napoleon. The volume forms 335 pages, and, though far from con- 
taining the whole truth, it nevertheless discloses many curious facts. M. 
Ouvrard styles this publication the first part of his memoirs ; and these words 
first part have materially contributed to excite the interest which prevails res- 
pecting M. Ouvrard’s case. ‘The book has been eagerly read—and why? Be- 
cause M. Ouvrard has declared that should he not be acquitted, he will dis- 
close the whole truth, in the second part of his confessions. ‘The first part 
breaks off abruptly, just at the first entrance of the French into Tolosa, on 
the third day after their march into Spain. 

The facts disclosed by M. Ouvrard, and which are proved by autograph let- 
ters, reflect disgrace on every one, from the King of Spain downward. ‘There 
is but one exception, and that is in favour of our excellent Dauphin, the 
hope of France, who, however, it is said, will play in the second part of 
the Memoires of the new Beaumarchais, the ridiculous part of Cassundre. 
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M. Ouvrard’s case was lately adverted to in the Chamber of Peers, by 
Prince Valleyrand, when he voted either for the acquittal or condemnation of 
the accused peers. This circumstance augmented in a tenfold degree the in- 
terest which the business has excited in the fashionable world of Paris. M. 
de ‘Talleyrand has acquired the reputation of being a man of vast talent, by 
never speaking on any subject until it becomes the rage. 

Thus, whenever he makes a speech, all who have any pretension to éspri 
(and who ia France does not so pretend?) adopt that speech as an article 
of faith, discover talent in every seatence, and, in short, talk of nothing else 
for a whole week. Every one asks, will M. Ouvrard be suffered to retreat over 
a golden bridge, or will he be forced to publish his much-talked-of second 
part of the curious history of his life?) The following is one of the anecdotes 
which will appear in the second part :— 

At a parade at Madrid, the Duke d’Angouléme observed a superb Andalu- 
sian horse, and for two days his Highness talked of nothing else. M. Quv- 
rard immediately sought out the owner of the horse, with whom the animal 
was a particular favourite. By the liberal offers of M. Ouvrard, he was, how- 
ever, tempted to part with the horse. Ouvrard, overjoyed, repaired to a distin- 
guished personage in the suite of the Duke d’Angouléme, and said, ‘ 1 am 
aware that a son of France* cannot receive a present. Yet, for the sake of 
gratifying the wishes of our excellent prince, this etiquette may surely be 
waived. Permit me to place in his stable the horse which he so much ad- 
mired.” "This favour was granted, next day the prince mounted the horse, 
and M. Ouvrard, who is himself a good horseman, repaired to the Prado 
for the purpose of throwing himself in the way of the prince. ‘* What do 
you think of this horse, Monsieur le Munitionnaire Général ?” said the Duke 
d’Angouléme. ‘ Itis extremely beautiful, and worthy of your royal Highness,” 
replied Ouvrard. But, alas! instead of the thanks which Ouvrard expected, 
the prince added, ‘* It cost me very dear though; I paid 300 louis for it.” 
* And may Lask who sold it to your royal Highness,” said Ouvrard, deeply 
mortified. ** M, —————-,”” replied the prince, mentioning the name of the 
individual whom Ouvrard had appointed to present the horse to the Prince. 
Ouvrard behaved with twofold politeness and respect to the individual alluded 
to; but he now intends to revenge himself by publishing the anecdote. 

Thus, under the government of the Bourbons, corruption extends to 
every rank, even the very highest. But I suspect the full force of this anec- 
dote will not be felt in England. Ouvrard is accused of endeaveuring to 
bribe people in whom the Duke d’Angouléme reposed confidence, and a sin- 
gular article of our penal code condemns to the galleys a person convicted of 
attempting bribery. Ouvrard, of course, takes care to make no confessions 
which might tend to send him to the galleys. But the anecdote of the Anda- 
lusian horse shows to what an extent the desire of making money prevailed 
in Spain, and it is evident that had M. Ouvrard wished to bribe, he would 
have found it no difficult matter to succeed. 

[ select the following from among the hundred anecdotes which are repeat- 
ed in oursaloons. A certain individual, more loaded with honours than mo- 
ney, set out for Spain. He was covered with orders, but he owed his agent 
25,000 francs. On the Sth of April, 1823, (the day on which the Duke 
d’Angouléme signed the contract with Ouvrard at Bayonne,) he wrote to his 
agent as follows: ‘* My dear friend, I shall very soon be able to re-imburse 
the 25,000 francs you lent me.”’? On the 15th of April, he transmitted to his 
agent bills of exchange for 50,000 franes, begging that he would purchase for 
him avery small house at Bellune, near Sevre. On the 20th of April, the 
agent received another letter, in which he was requested to look out fora 
house worth 100,000 franes. A fourth letter arrived on the 30th of April, 
authorizing the agent to pay 200,000 frances for a house ; and finally, on the 
10th of May, a fifth letter came, transmitung to the agent 600,000 francs, for 








* A title given to the French princes of the blood royal. 
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the purchase of a pretty estate, about fifteen leagues from Paris. ‘The 
agent concluded the purchase of the property, but delighted at having a 
good story to tell, a pleasure which a Frenchman can never res’st, he related 
those anecdotes of the five successive letters publicly on the exchange. 

These anecdotes, together with the spirited attacks, which, even from his 
prison, M. Ouvrard directs against the prime minister, have drawn the atten- 
tion of the fashionable world to the inquiry pending in the Chamber of Peers. 
The restoration has convinced the French that money is the only thing which 
keeps its place. People no longer care for the ribbons, the crosses, and the 
promotions which produced such miracles under Napoleon. Thus, many 
persons who maintained respectable characters under the imperial govern- 
ment, are accused of most shameful acts of dishonesty in Spain. It is 
taken for granted that every body made money, and therefore it 1s ridiculous 
to take the trouble of proving the fact. But when the peculators were held 
up as objects of ridicule, when anecdotes were related like those of the An- 
dalusian horse, and the five letters to the agent, and a hundred others, the 
public interest was roused, and people are now amusing themselves with all 
sorts of droll stories about the simplicity of the Dauphin, the avarice of the 
persons about him, the address of Ouvrard, and the anger of M.de Villele, 
who has settled pensions on the peers, in the hope of inducing them to declare 
that there is no ground for prosecuting Generals Bourdesoulle aud Guille- 
minot, The Chamber of Peers, taking into consideration that the pensions 
granted by the minister are for life, and not wishing to share the contempt 
into which the Chamber of Deputies has fallen, so far from declaring that 
there was no ground for prosecuting, has ordered a new information. The 
Chamber of Peers annually costs 2,000,000, according to the budget. Some 
of the members have 24,000 frances, others only 12,000 each. 

M. Dambray, the Chancellor of France is a good sort of man, but he is 
old and somewhat imbecile. Ouvrard, however, will not sufler M. Dambray 
to be imposed on. He says frankly: ‘* I have plundered ; I am a contractor, 
and plundering is a part of iny business; but all the great personages about 
the Dauphin have been as bad as 1; and the French ministers have robbed 
the treasury of 47 millions, by continuing in France the pay of 100,000 troops 
who were maintained in Spain.” This will afford some amusement next session. 

Will M. Ouvrard publish the second part of his Memoirs, or will he be 
paid for cancelling all the amusing anecdotes it is expected to contain ? 

I have not space to give you a critical analysis of the confessions of Julien 
Ouvrard. They are written in a style of affected flippancy, which has evi- 
dently been adopted with the view of glossing over important details on which 
the author did not care to dwell. Excepting this fault, the book is extremely 
agreeable. Julien Ouvrard informs us, that he was born in Brittany on the 
lith of October, 1771. He married at an early age ; and as neither his wife 
nor he had any fortune, he opened a grocer’s shop, for which he purchased a 
stock on credit. By his marriage contract he settled 100,000 francs on 
his wife. In the course of a month he became a bankrupt, and his wife put 
in a claim as a creditor for 100,000 franes. This sum enabled Ouvrard 
to realize an enormous fortune, aud he ts said to have possessed at one time 
no less than 72 millions of frances. At the present moment, though confined 
for debt at Sainte Pelagie, while at the same time he is on the criminal list 
for bribing Generals Guilleminot and Bourdesoulle, he is supposed to be worth 
one or two millions. I do not vouch for the truth of the anecdote respecting 
his bankruptey. Ouvrard himself mentions not a word on the subject in his 
Memoirs. He says a great deal about Napoleon, and in general he speaks 
truth. He describes him as endeavouring to defraud the contractors, and as 
acting with petty despotism towards the persons whom he wished to ruin. 
No one éan te a correct idea of the character of Napoleon without read- 
ing these Memoirs. They will, | doubt not, be translated into English ; but 
without copious notes the book would scarcely be intelligible, and it would 
certainty be far less amusing to you than it is to us. Ouvrard mentions 
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Prince Metternich and the Duke of Wellington ; but not wishing to speak ill 
of the living when he can help it, he withholds many statements respecting 
those two distinguished individuals, which are currently circulated in society. 
In every page ot his Memoirs M. Ouvrard seems to say, ** I have plundered, it 
is true; that’s part of my business as a contractor. Napoleon robbed ime 
twenty times; but Ido not choose to submit to be robbed by the block- 
heads who are at the head of our government. "They shall pay me what they 
owe me (about 13,000,000 of francs, of which M. de Villele some time ago 
boasted of having deprived Ouvrard.) Napoleon was a great man, and more- 
over a despot; but the preseut ministers are a set of fools. They are plun- 
derers, as bad as 1, oreven worse. But the liberty of the press still remains ; 
and, by heaven! L will bespatter them with dirt, if they do not pay me my 
13,000,000.” 

But M. Ouvrard’s case cannot of course be so interesting and amusing in 
England as itis in France. 1 will therefore make an end of the matter, and 
relate to you a ludicrous little adventure which took place at the house of one 
of our ministers, who is remarkahle for the gravity and hauteur of his manners. 
He invited to dinner a poet, amember of the Institute, a man distinguished 
for excessive diflidence and absence of mind, and who, like the master of the 
house is a good Jesuit. ‘The poet, somewhat astonished at receiving an invi- 
tation from his Excellency, made his appearance in the dress worn by the 
members of the Institute, consisting ofa black coat, embroidered with green 
silk, and a sword. What was his consternation when, on entering the draw- 
ing-room, he found that he was the only person in official costume, all the 
rest of the company being in plain dresses. The sword which dangled awk- 
wardly by his side, striking his legs and impeding every motion, was the most 
inconvenient part of his costume ; and when the company were summoned to 
the dining-room, he contrived to remain behind the rest, and taking his sword 
from his side, he hid it under the cushions of an ottoman. Dinner being ended, 
the company again returned to the drawing-room, and the wife of the minis- 
ter and some other ladies seated themselves on the ottoman. About nine 
o'clock the company began to depart, and only a few of the minister’s particu- 
lar friends remamed. ‘This was the fitting moment for tne poet to take his 
departure, but he still kept his seat. 

At eleven o'clock almost all the company were gone; and when twelve 
came, the poct was left alone with the minister and his wife. His Excellency 
naturally concluded that his guest had some favour to solicit; but at length 
finding that he said not a word, he wished him good night and left him alone 
with his wife. ‘The lady, who was still reclining on the ottoman, was not a 
little astonished at the poet’s protracted visit. ‘The poor member of the In- 
stitute, overwhelmed with confusion, was very silent and very dull, and at 
length the lady, oppressed with drowsiness, closed her eyes. The poet thought 
this a favourable moment for regaining possession of his sword. the cautiously 
approached the lady, and putting his hand beneath the cushion, seized the 
hilt of his sword ; but not having reached the scabbard, he drew out only the 
unsheathed blade. ‘To facilitate this awful operation, the poet knelt down, 
and justas he had extricated his sword from its hiding place, the point touched 
the lady's foot. She opened her eyes, and what was her amazement to behold 
the poet on his knees, pele and trembling, and holding a drawn sword ht his 
hand, pointed towards her. I will not transcribe the very curious prayer 
which some ill-vatured persons atlirm, was utiered by the devout miinister’s 
lady on this occasion. She thought herself about to be murdered by an 
insane lover. ‘The poet stammered out an unintelligible explanation, and 
hastily retreated sword in hand, while the lady in her terror exclaimed that 
he was amouster. ‘The friends of the minister atlirm that this is an old 
story, that the aflair happened two or three years ago, and that a celebrated 
geometrician was the hero of the adventure. But the real fact is, that the 
fatal dinner took place last week. 

All our small fry of literature sine nomine vulgus are at present highly inte- 
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rested about M. Raynouard, a man of intriguing spirit, and the author of a 
tolerably good tragedy entitled Les Templicrs. This production procured bim 
admission into the French Academy, and by dint of intrigue * at Jength 
obtained the post of perpetual secretary ; that is to say, chief of a literary in- 
stitution which formerly enjoyed such high reputation. From 1780 to 1782, 
the situation of Secretary of the Academy was successively filled by Duclos 
and Dalembert, and, for some time after, the post was the ne plus ultra of the 
ambition of literary men. Bat honours of this kind have greatly diminished in 
importance, now that reason estimates their value, and the public scarcely 
hestow a thought on the disputes of M. Auger and Roger and their un- 
fortunate antagonist M. Raynouard. [tis said that the late Perpetual Secre- 
tary of the Academy wished to oppose a new election still more ridiculous 
than those of MM. Guiraud, Droz, and Britfaut. : 

Fashion, which in France reigns paramount, has ordained that every body 
shall read a little volunie which is very annoying to the government, and is 
sold at the low price of filty centimes. {[t contams the whole of the Marriage 
of Figaro, the Henriaue, the Virt-vert of Gresset, very neatly printed. Another 
work, which has had a very extensive sale, is a Brographie des Ministres des 
Bourlons, trom the year 1814. ‘This work, which ts the production of M. 
Lagarde, is written ina singularly bold style: every word tells. An Eaglish- 
man who wishes to make himself acquainted with the history of France from 
1814 to 1826, should procure a copy of this lithe volume. Lagarde tells 
every thing; and he puts out of date aud renders ridiculous the many huge 
volumes which have been published on the same subject, and whose authors 
have been airaid to speak out. A foreigner who wishes to form an idea of the 
events which tock piace between the years 1814 and 1826, should be aware 
that almost every thing that has been published on the subject has been paid 
for by the Bourbons. The only books that can be reried on are—tIst, The 
Abbe de Pradv’s pamphlet on the Restoration of 1814, which was brought 
about by the weakness of Alexander, who, in the space of a week, changed 
his opinion no less than three times—2d, Carnot’s Memoire, addressed to 
the King, which appeared in 1815—3d. The Annuaire, by M. Le Sur, which 
is a record of events, on the plan of your Annual Register; and 4th, the 
little work by Lagarde, above alluded to, which 1s a collection of truths. The 
Duke de Richelieu, who was a man of limited talent, but extremely zealous, 
Jeft behind him some Memoires, but they were se unfavourable to Charles X.* 
that for a long time the Duke’s family would not suffer them to be printed. 
The Duke de Choiseul has just consented to the publication of four volumes 
of the Letters of Madame de Maintenon and the Princess des Ursins. The 
furmer was united, by a left-handed marriage, to Louis XIV., and the latter 
was the powerful favourite of the imbecile Philip V. This book has been 
only afew days out. It is satd that Louis NV. was very anxious that it 
should never be printed; and, now that itis printed, probably nobody will read 
it. The correspondence commences in 1705 and ends in 1714, the period 
during which Marlborough triumphed and France suflered the greatest mis- 
fortunes. Iv no succession of letters is the word frankness more frequently 
employed, and yet never were two beings more distrustful than the writers. 
The real object of the correspondence was to keep Louis XIV. in the dark 
respecting all that took place at the court of his grandson Philip V. The old 
king, who proved himself very incompetent to manage his own affairs, was 
ambitious of directing the government of Spain from his palace at Versailles. 
This corre-pondence affords a faithful picture of the court of an old despot, 
who rendered his subjects unhappy, and was equally unhappy himself. Such 
was the monarchy which existed at the period of the Kevoluiion of 1780. 
Madame la ‘Uren.oulile des Ursins writes better, and evinces much yreaier 
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* During the reign of Louis XVIIT. Charles X. was at the head of the secret 
government, which was courageously denounced by M. Nadier de Montjaud of 
Nismes. ; 
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talent, than the widow of Scarron. Both speak very ill of the princes with 
whom they were connected, and accuse them of the blackest ingratitude. 
‘Lhe indisposition of a princess, the daughter of Louts XV., once agitated a!l 
Paris; but things are changed, and new when a king dies people coolly say, 
Perhaps his successor will be better. ‘The sovereigns of Europe have for- 
feited public respect through the indifierence with which they have viewed 
the massacres in Greece; and it may be truly said that more changes, moral 
and political, have taken place between the reign of Louis XV. and the 


present day, than there were from the time of Charles VIL. to that of 


Louis NV. 

The account of the expedition of the English in Egypt, by M. de Noé, 
has heen read, because the author is a peer of France. M. de Noé was, 
during the expedition, a captain in the English army which opposed Bona- 
pirte. tle discloses some curious facts, and his work is rather entertaining. 
Vhis cannot be said of the Traité de Legislation, or Exposition of the Laws by 
which mankind prosper, decay, or remain stationary, by M > Cha:les Comte, 
the author of the Censeur Européen. The tite of the work ts certainly im- 
posing enough. ‘The author, who is a good meaning sort of man, was long 
exiled from France, and was persecuted in Switzerland by the Holy Alliance. 
But these good-me2ning authers do not take sufficient pains to render them. 
selves agreeable to their readers. ‘They think they have discovered the true 
secret. of making laws, by which mankind will be rendered happy. The 
vanity natural to authors persuades them that nothing is more useful than 
their books, which unluckily often happen to be quite unintelligible. — Mon- 
tesquieu and his commentator Count de Tracy have spoiled us in this class 
of composition ; we must have talent, or at least perfect intelligibility. M. 
Comte is more obscure than Jeremy Bentham, and he does not so decidedly 
adopt the great principle of general utility. 

L shall not say much about the Memorres of Prince de Montbarey, Minister 
of Warin the reign of Louis NVI. The book will no doubt appear in an 
Hnelish trauslation. People iead it chiefly with the view of ridiculing the 
author. The more he tries to justity the measures he records, the more 
severely he satirizes the old system. All our journals have quoted Montbarey’s 
portrait of M. Necker, who, at the period alluded to by the author, had just 
been appointed to the otlice of Director of the Royal Treasury. He had for- 
mnerly been the partner of the banker Thelusson, by whom he is said to have 
been penstoned. ‘This word pensioned trritates the pride of poor Moutbarey. 
Unretlecting people, who cannot read Miguet’s History of the French Revolu- 
fion, find a hundred proofs of the moral necessity of that revolution in the 
‘‘memoires” of the distinguished persons who figured about the close of the 
eighteenth century—works which the booksellers hunt out from the archives 
of all our great families. ‘The Memvoires of M. de Montbarey are very 
amusing from the excessive vanity and self-sufficiency of the author, who, ia 
spite of himself, possesses the merit of speaking truth—the very first recom- 
mendation in a writer of £ memoires.” 

‘There is a great deal of truth, and consequently a great deal of interest, in 
the Letters of a Spaniard, a novel recently published by M. Viardot. ‘The 
Spantards prefer misery to labour, and M. Viardot exhibits them as carrying 
this principle to a singular excess. It would require no little exertion on the 
part of the Spaniards to rid themselves of the disgusting insect the cimer. 
But mstead of endeavouring to relieve themselves from this annoyance, they 
ire content with invoking St. Ponce, who in Heaven fills the post of counsel 
against buss. Such is the official title which this saint enjoys in Spain ! 

There was an amusing sitting of the French Academy on the 5th of June. 
M. Cuvier, who has always prostrated bimself to power, delivered an elog: 
on M. de Lacepede, the friend of Buffon, and Grand Chancellor of the Legion 

of Honour, the talisman which has operated so powerfully on French vanity, 
rnd for which we are indebted to Lucien and Napoleon Buonaparte. M. de 
Lacépede was an amiable and exceedingly charitable man; but one of the 
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most unblushing flatterers of Napoleon. He was a senator, and he proposed 
that the senate should assent to the conscriptions demanded by the Conqueror 
of Wagram and Jena. Cuvier, who is himself devoted to power, took care 
to say nothing in dispraise of a flatterer of it. The address was instruc- 
tive and amusing, on account of the situation of the speaker. 

M. Fourrier, who is celebrated in the scientific wor'd as the author of the 
work on Heat, delivered a dull eulogium on Ferdinand Breguet, the famous 
watch-maker. But the most amusing part of the sitting was a speech by M. 
Dupin, the well-known author of the Voyage en Angleterre, which he has 
ingeniously contrived to get puffed every month in all the journals of Paris 
and the departments. Unfortunately for M. Dupin, he attempted to appear 
very clever in treating of the sense of hearing in its relations with the arts of 
literature. M. Dupin repeated in a sentimental style all the nonsense re- 
specting the delightful influence of music, which our petty journals have 
daily dealt out in their accounts of Weber’s death, and the pretended poison- 
ing of Mozart by Salieri. ‘wo or three times the andience were ready to 
burst into a fit of laughter; and whenever M. Dupin observed this, he hastily 
turned over eight or ten leaves of his manuscript. Never was there a more 
complete and ridiculous failure. Never did a man, wishing to appear clever, 
exhibit a more melancholy want of talent. But, in spite of all this, the jour- 
nals were next morning fullof the great eflect whcih had been produced by 
Baron Dupin’s address. Paris is a droll city. ‘These little tricks and quack- 
eries render it the most amusing place in the world ; but people must be very 
sharp-sighted to discover all that is going on. 

In the higher ranks of society here, English books are much read ; and they 
are the more prized, because they are sold at an exorbitant price in Paris. 
To speak about Woodstock during the first weck of its appearance in Lon- 
don, was at once a mark of fashion and literary taste. But the work has 
been thought dull, and has not been liked here. On the other hand, Den- 
haimn’s ‘Travels in Africa have been read with the liveliest interest, and there 
has been a great demand for copies. Galignani has just published one of the 
prettiest volumes that Didot’s press has this year produced. It contains the 
complete collection of Lord Byren’s works. The French say of your dis. 
tinguished countryman, that he was by turns a coxcomb, a madman, and a 
great poet, and that one of the motives of his journey to Greece was to rid 
himself of the society of his last mistress. 

The conversation of Marshal d’Hoquincourt, and the Jesuit Father Co- 
naye, the best of Saint Evremont’s works, has just been reprinted. 

A new edition of Samuel, Inventeur du Sacre des Rois, by Count Volney, 
has also appeared. This is a most learned and entertaining little work. It 
prevented Louis XVIII. froin getting himself anointed ; for that Prince had 
not courage to brave ridicule. 

I need not say any thing about the Memoires of the Duke de Gatte, Mi- 
nister of Finance under Napoleon, and who has contrived to obtain under the 
Bourbons a place worth one hundred thousand franes. He is sull living, 
and therefore his book is full of misrepresentations. ‘* Memoires,” particularl 
in France, are never worth any thing, except when the author writes wit 
the certainty of their not being published until after his death. The Me- 
moires ofthe Duke de Gaéte (his name was Gaudin before he was raised to 
the Dukedom) are full of blanks. ‘This book throws some useful light on 
the history of finance during the reign of Napoleon ; but there are two men 
infinitel better qualified to write such a history than M. Gaudin, and these 
are MM. Ouvrard and Seguin. 

A new novel called Cing Mars has just made its appearance here. It is 
the production of Count Alfred de Vigny, and is full of affectation. Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels have been more successful here than any that have 
been published since 1814. He has had a host of imitators in Decsines and 
MM. Sismondi, Keratry, Salvandi, &e. have by turns presented us with his- 
torical novels. MM. Vigny has undertaken to pourtray Cardinal Richeltcu, one 
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of the greatest characters modern history presents. The Cardinal in hisf 


dying moments still overpowers the feebleness of Louis XIIL. the unworthy 
son of Henry 1V. Louts XII}. induces Cing Mars to conspire against the 
Prime Minister, who gets hin beheaded. ‘This subject might have been rep. 


by 


dered admirable, had the author adopted a natural and simple style, and availed 


himself of a greater degree of historical research. M. de Vigny is already ad. 7 
vantageously known to the public as a poet. Cing Mars has reached a se? 


cond edition, and a third ts preparing. De Vigny makes Richelieu and 
Louis XII. express themselves in epigrams. When wall this writer venture 
to be simple? 

All our hired journals have received orders to get up jokes upon your elec. 
tions. ‘The Drapeau Blane belongs to Baron de Danaas, a short-robed 
Jesuit, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs. ‘The Etoile is in the pay ef M, 
de Peyronnet, the Keeper of the Seals ; the Journal de Paris is M. de Villele’s ; 
and the Gazette de France, the dullest journal in the world, is supperted by 
Corbitre. LT mention these particulars, that you may nev be imposed on by 
the falsehoods which these paltry journals set forth against Sir Robert Wil. 


son and other Englishmen who are respected in France. Never was there a| 


more despicable and stupid assembly than our present Chamber of Deputies, 
It isnot even good enough to satisfy the ministers. ‘J hey dread a comparison 


between it and the House of Commons which you are now electing. Thus 7 


it is easy to account for the triumphant manner in which our hired journals | 
have quoted and commented on the letter addressed to Mr. Wells, offering | 
freemen atfive guineas each. But im spite of such abuses, if our Chamber | 


possessed one half the virtue and talent of your English House of Commons, 7 
France would enjoy a degree of happiness which she will not probably atiain | 


for iwenty years to come. An immense majority of the Members of our 
Chambers are maintained by the taxes, and must be the slaves of the m- 
nister under pain of losing half their incomes. 

An Englist: performer named Cooke has lately appeared with extraordinary 
success at the Theatre de la Porte Saint Martin. ‘The piece in which be has 
performed ts a melo-drama, entitled ** Le Monstre,”’ taken from Mrs. Shelley’s 
romance of Frankenstein. National vanity has at length permitted an Eng- 
lish actor to appear on a Parisian stage; but J shall return to this subject in 
my next letter. 


DE SISMONDI ON THE EXTERMINATION OF THE GREEKS. 


‘Tne fermentation produced in Great Britain by a general election has now 
subsided: the distress among the manufacturing classes has been relieved ; 
the laws relating to Corn, Catholic Emancipation, and the amelioration of the 
condition of the Negroes, are adjourned, at all events, until anew Parliament 
assembles ; and the moment is now doubtless arrived when England is to 
give her attention to the fearful crisis of the affairs of Greece, the misfortunes 
of which willcast a stain on the present century, as deepas the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, or the extermination of the Albigenses, have thrown upon 
ages more barbarous, though less culpable, than our own. It is time for Lng: 
land to inquire what she ought to do—what humanity, honour, religion, and 
policy demand of her. . 

Throughout the rest of Europe attention is sufliciently called to the condir 
tion of Greece: no other subject has ever excited such a powerful sensation. 
‘The very peasants throughout Switzerland aud Germany inquire with anxiety, 
when their affairs call them to market, what are the last news from Athens or 
Napoli di Romania; and they never return to their villages without having 
contributed from their pittance something which may aid in procuring assist- 
ance for their Lrethren in Greece. In France, subscriptions have been opened, 
and money solicited throughout every town, in behalf of a Christian nation 
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his) doomed to perish by the sword or by famine. The Duchesses of Alberg, Broglio, 
Orthy— and De Caze; every Frenchwoman, distinguished by rank, riches, talent, or 
t thee virtue, have divided the different quarters of Paris among them, and traverse 


Nren— on foot every street, and enter into every house, demanding the charity of 
vailed® their inhabitants for a nation of martyrs. From Denmark to Italy one great 


ly ads) event enchains the attention of Europe; the rich and the poor, as they 
ase? bring their offerings to the victims of oppression, pronounce the same im- 
1 and recatious —_ the allies of their exterminators. Posteritv will se arcely be- 
nture ieve that England alone should have remained unmoved by the general feel- 
ing of Commiseration ; that she should neither have felt pity forso much suf- 
elec. fering, nor admiration of so much heroisin ; and that she has contented herself 
-robed with expressing her disapprobation of those among the Greeks whose excess 
of M,- of grief has converted itself into fury, and who have e revenged byatrocities the 
lele’s; | murder of their sons, and the dishonour of their daughters. 
ted by | But Engtand is yet subject to a deeper reproach: she has not remained a 
on Ly silent spectator of ‘this struggle even to death: she has lent her aid to the 
. Wil. strong, and has withdrawn defenders from the weak. At the moment 
Ah al when ministers announced the success of their negociations, so fatal to 
puties, > Greece, I endeavoured, in a letter addressed to two daily aumenne * to 
yarison | rove that they ought not to leave their labours incomplete. 1 showed that 
Thus | 4 * the conduct of the Russians, the Greeks have been so thoroughly compro- 
urnals mised for the last half-century, that there has only remained to the Turks the 
ering | choice of massacring them, or acknowledging their independence; that after 
amber! the massacre of one million three hundred thousand Greeks, the ‘Turks will 
mons, ; he driven upon the destruction of four or five millions of Christians, establish 
atiain § ed in other provinces of their empire ; and that this massacre will continue 
of our | for years, until Kengland shall arrest it; that she alone has the power of doing 
ie mi so; that she can stop it in a single day, without incurring the slightest 
chance of thereby engaging herself in a new war. 
inary Lastly, I showed that England has contracted an obligation to arrest the 
ve has progress of these massacres , because it was she who remov ved from the Greeks 
ley’s the protection of the Russians, at the moment when the latter stepped 
Ene- forward to save them. 
ect in Let us figure to ourselves a vessel loaded with men, women, and children, 
carried along by a rapid torrent, and on the point of being swallowed up by 
the waves: if it sinks, though in the sight of spectators, not one of whom will 
expose himself to destruction in order to save it, the witnesses of the sbip- 
wreck may be accused of a want of heroism, without any charge of being 
‘ i guilty ; but, if the same boat were attached to the bank by a cable, which 
_ served as her mooring, and if one of the bye-standers cuts this cable, then i it 1s 
now | he who is the real murderer of all those whom the torrent swallows. His 
ved: crime is in proportion to the number of victims of whose death he has been the 
f the cause, and to the extent of their sufferings. Greece was this vessel ready to 
nent ers sh—loaded with 1,300,000 souls: her safety- -cable was the war with 
is to {ussia; the British ministers in Russia and ‘Turkey were the men ordered to 
wnes cut it $ and it is they who are henceforth responsible for the murder of a 
i St. whole nation, and for the sufferings of its expiring moments, 
Ipon After having shown with what a load of guilt EKingland would charge her- 
ngs self if she suffered the Greeks to perish, I should have thought it an insult 
and & to inquire whether the crime would prove advantageous to her. I was 


recalled to the political question ; I was called on to show how England could 
save the Greeks from massacre, w ithout augmenting, in the same proportion, 
the influence of Russia. I was told that such a thing might be oflered to the 
consideration of some new Don Quixote, but notto that of astatesinan. Let 
us reflect a moment, however, on this reasoning. Because the Greeks may one 
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day become the allies or the subjects of Russia, are they therefore to be mer. 
cilessly slain? 1 should blush to ascribe such reasoning to any government; 
but 1 am called upon to reply to it, and my task will not be difficult. 

The Greeks, who have solemnly proposed to place themselves under the 
protection of England, and who have been repulsed by her with contempt, 
are only the allies of Russia because they are reduced to despair. Let their 
condition become supportable, let it be happy, and the Russians will be the 
last among all the nations in the world with whom the Greeks will dream of 
forming an alliance. ‘The Russians have betrayed the Greeks in all their pre- 
ceding wars: they betray them now; and they will still continue to betray 
whatever people may replace the Greeks in Greece. Yet as long as the sub. 
jects of Turkey are subject to all the spoliations, the ignominy, and the suf- 
ferings which overwhelm the Rayas, they will take arms for all the enemies 
of the Porte, because war leaves some chances, and slavery none; because a 
war at least satisfies a natural passion—vengeance for the most mortal of 
offences ; and passion does not calculate well. But as soon as the Greeks have 
succeeded in shaking off a yoke so odious, they will see too clearly the danger 
of an alliance with Russia, to allow it for a moment to seduce them. Greece 
forms the meridional potat of Turkey in Europe, which Russia is attacking 
from the north. The Russians then, cannot enter Greece till they have tra- 
versed as conquerors Moldavia, Wallachia, Bulgaria, Romelia, Macedonia, 
and Thessaly ; and even then they would be perpetually exposed to be attacked 
in flank by the Turks of Asia. Moreover, the country which separates the 
banks of the Dniester from Greece, is intersected by chains of transverse 
mountains, into which an army could never hope to enter without abandon- 
ing its cannon, and endangering the failure of provisions. “The more a country 
is poor, barbarous, wild, and unprovided with broad and open roads, the 
more necessary it is, in attacking it, to choose some line of military operations 
which shall not remove the army either from the principal rivers, nor from its 
baggage, to follow the natural basins formed by the mountains, instead of at- 
tempting to cross their chains the one after the other. Turkey in Europe is 
so difficult to cross, that, mattacking the Porte, the Russtans have never made, 
and never will accomplish, their junction with the Greeks ; but they have al- 
ways required the latter to keep up a diversion on the frontier the farthest 
removed from themselves, and to expose themselves (for the Russians) to the 
utmost danger without having the least chance of being directly assisted. In- 
asmuch as the perils which the Greeks were required to brave for the sake 
of the Russians were terrible, and sufficient to rebut any people whose situ- 
ation was not altogether desperate, insomuch the recompense which is _pro- 
mised them as the fruit of their labours is ill calculated to tempt a free and 
industrious nation. The Russians are the slaves of a Christian prince; the 
Greeks, of a Mussulman; and such is the horrible situation of the latter, that 
they would even be contented to change their servitude. But certainly the 
government of independent Greece must be truly execrable, if the Greeks did 
not prefer it to the Russian yoke. They must know quite well, that if their 
freedom is once recognised, the destruction of the Ottoman empire must ex- 
pose them to fall under the dominion of Muscovite tyrants. At present 
they have no other desire than the annihilation of the Porte: but if Europe 
rendered to Greece her independence, she would have nothing more at heart 
than the prolongation of the existence of the Turkish empire, which would 
separate her from the Russians. 

That existence, it is true, cannot last very long. We must be blind not to 
perceive that the ‘Turkish empire has received its death-blow ; and that, what- 
ever may be the issue of the present struggle, all these beautiful provinces are 
destined one day to become the spoil of the Russians, unless we can render to 
the Greeks a government which shall create new strength and new resources, 
and which shall enable them to defend themselves. All the ‘Turkish cities are 

falling into ruin, the commerce of the whole empire is fast decaying, its popula- 


; , . 5 
; ) tion is decreasing, its finances are exhausted, tts armies are destitute of valour. 
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and undisciplined. Ifthe Turks succeed in exterminating the Greek popu- 
lation, they will at the same time lose their whole navy, which is now entirely 
formed of the Greek islanders: they will lose the tribute of a rich province ; they 
will sacrifice the industry of the men who possess the most activity through- 
out their empire, and they will never replace the subjects whom they shall de- 
stroy. For oppression is so wasting in Turkey that its population fells off 
every year ; and it must diminish in a still greater proportion, when a decreased 
number of persons paying taxes is called upon to pay the same contributions : 
it follows that every year the extortions will become more intolerable. Ifa 
new race of people is introduced into Greece, they must infallibly become the 
enemies of the borte, because the ‘Turks know only that kind of government 
which is founded on slavery and oppression, and they will always urge those 
whom they despoil and persecute to revolt against them. While the popula- 
tion is diminishing in Tohex, while it remains stationary in Austria, it is 
doubling in Russia in less than every half-century. 

This disproportion of strength between the Russians and Turks is therefore 
increasing yearly, and it must become speedily irresistible. If the peace 
which foreign powers are now exerting themselves to maintain in the Levant, 
and to which they are making the sacrifice of a whole nation, lasts half a 
century longer, the Russian provinces on the borders of the Black Sea, which 
one hundred years ago were almost deserts, will contain a population so nu- 
merous and so warlike, that all the armed force of Europe will not avail to 
prevent it from seizing upon the vast plains of European ‘Turkey, which the 
atrocious government of the Porte will have during that time altogether de- 
populated. ‘There is certainly no need of a recurrence to subtle principles in 
olitics to enable us to comprehend, that if we wish to prevent a country from 
Seine conquered by powerful neighbours, we should augment the ratio of its 
strength, not its weakness; we should know, that by maintaining over it a 
detestable government, we weaken it daily; that if this government is at 
war with its subjects, and has no other policy than to exterminate them, 
every one of its successes renders its fall more inevitable. There is no want 
of facts to confirm a theory so simple. Wallachia, Moldavia, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, have been carefully kept under the yoke of the Porte, which has 
been aggravated by the tributary, ruinous, and venal government of the Hos- 
podars. These provinces, which are always ripe for revolt against the Turks, 
weaken their power, and open the gates of their empire to the Russians ; 
whereas, had they allowed the inhabitants of these provinces to choose for 
themselves an equitable and protecting government, the number and riches of 
the population of those countries—perhaps the most fertile in the world, and 
the best fitted for commerce—would have increased rapidly ; the borders of 
the Dniester and the Pruth, and the Danube, would have been covered with 
iortresses ; the militia of the country would have been all eager to defend it, 
and the provinces which must now necessarily fall without resistance into the 
paar se Russians, if they had been left to themselves, and permitted to 
come powerful by means of their own exertions, could never have been 
conquered. 

It is still time to renounce a policy as erroneous as it is cruel, and as dan- 
gerous as it is impious: it is time to save the independence of the Levant, 
not by allowing its inhabitants to be massacred, but by endeavouring, on the 
contrary, to augment their numbers, their resources, their energies, their hap- 
piness, and their desire to defend that happiness. It is time to detach all the 
subjects of Turkey from a Russian alliance, by giving thein a country to fight 
for, and an interest in it parallel to Europe. ‘The question is in fact now 
become interesting to all Europe, and all Christendom is called upon to decide 
it in favour of its honour, outraged by the Turks; of its repose, which a cri- 
minal policy compromises; of the balance of power, which the emancipation 
of the Greeks can alone confirm. 

The Turks, in fact, in determining upon the extermination of the Greek 
nation, proposed not only the destruction of the allies of the Franks living 
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among them, but wished thus to testify their contempt for the Franks them- 
selves. Humiliated as they have recently been by the Christian powers, they 
take their revenge upon them by committing what they regard as a mortal 
insult; forthey have always distinguished nations by their religzon, and not 
by their government. ‘They have always confounded all Christians in one 
common mass. As they could never believe that Christians would volun- 
tarily give up to destruction a nation of Christians, they persuade them. 
selves that they make all Europe tremble, and that each Greek who ts delt- 
vered to slaughter adds at once to their triumph, and to the abasement of the 
powers of Christendom. 

In the same proportion as the Turks propose to outrage the English, the 
French, the Germans, and the Russians, by slaying under their eyes their bro- 
thers in Christ Jesus, in that proportion must the nations of Europe feel 
themselves insulted by the cruelties of the Mussulmans. ‘The land the most 
dear to our recollections—the descendants of our instructors in all the 
arts and in allthe sciences—are given up to calamities unparalleled in history. 
The number of victims, the atrocity of their sufferings, the heroisin they have 
displayed in their last moments, are all calculated to excite in the highest 
degree our horror, our pity, and our admiration. Cliamptions from Germany, 
England, Franee, and Italy, combat in the Greek armies, and thus represent n 
some measure their nations, involved in these horrible tragedies ; the journals 
which are daily printed in every language, and which circulate even through 
the remotest village, announce to astonished Europe ali the details of these 
terrible sacrifices. every where committees are formed in behalfof the Greeks 
—everywhere subscriptions are received—and every citizen, in devoting to 
their cause his offering, may be said in some measure to vote for the regenera- 
tion of Greece. : 

Can it be believed, that when opinion is so strongly pronounced as it has 
been on the Continent, and when it is at the same time in accordance with 
every principle both of morals and policy,—can it be believed that there is no 
danger in neglecting or despistng it? Nations will learn that England, while 
she boasts of the missions which she sends forth to the extremities of the 
giobe to convert the Heathen to Christianity, actually subscribes to the 
massacre of many millions of Christians in Turkey, and to the expulsion of 
the religion of Christ from all the States of the Grand Signor; they will 
learn that France, while she abolishes the liberty of the Gallican Church, 
while she recalls the Jesuits, while she demands tokens of the confessional! 
from her public functionaries, furnishes the arsenals, the fleets, and the 
armies of the Pacha of Egypt, that he may massacre more martyrs than ever 
perished in che four first centuries of the Church; they will learn that all 
the governments of Europe in concert, propose to accomplish an object the 
most contrary possible to the wishes of the people of Europe ; that they 
trample under foot pity, honour, and the interests of Christianity, with the 
single intention of contirming their power; that no credit can be given to their 
promises ; and that the religion of which they pretend to be the defenders, is 
with them only a criminal hypocrisy. Certainly, however strong govern- 
nents may be, they are not yet strong enough thus to reveal all their aenauns 
without danger. They will be yet weaker if the crime which they meditate 
is accomplished. “They count on establishing in the Levant the peace of the 
wrave; but to succeed inthis there must be at least two years of massacre and 
scenes of horror. During this time Europe will be gradually filling with fu- 
gitives, who will repeat these terrible details even in the most obscure and 
remote cottages: these details will constantly augment the hatred of the 
people against all existing governments, and that hatred will at length produce 
a terribleexplosion, which will wrap them in its blaze and avenge their crimes. 

The preservation of social order in Europe requires the independence of 
Greece ; for the extermination of the Greeks will be closely followed by the 
extermination of those governments whieh have favoured the crime. ‘The 
balance of power demands the independence of Greece, because the Greeks 
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in slavery invite the Russtans; but free, they would repel them. The safety of 
the Turkish Empire requires the independence of Greece, because Greece 
revolted weakens the Oitoman armies ; emancipated, she would strengthen 
them. The prosperity of commerce and industry requires the independence 
of Greece ; for the same country, of which all the riches are at present destroyed 
by robbery, when it begins to prosper under a protecting government, would 
attract to self, by rich exchanges,the produce of all the universe. If you 
wish nations to be tranquil, make them happy. ‘Phis maxim, which policy 
ought to borrow from morals, is so easily comprehended, that it makes a 
writer blush to have to develope it. Cease to render life tnsupportable to the 
Greeks, as it bas been for two centuries, and they will no longer call upon 
other nations to be their delivercrs. Cease to favour their extermination, which 
you have done for five years, and their cries will no longer disturb your repose, 
Cease to outrage humanity, religion, and the wishes of. your subjects, and 
public opinion will no longer invoke avengers to deliver the worid from your 
tyranny. But be assured, on the contrary, that the longer you pursue your 
execrable policy, the more will you be beapig burning coals upon your 
heads. If you consent to the extermination of the Greeks, you must very 
speedily consent to the extermination of the Macedonians, the Bulgarians, the 
Servians, and the people of Monte Negro: but each of these crimes wall pro- 
long the fury of the Levant, and augment the fermentation in the minds of 
your own people: every new crime will enfeeble the ‘Turkish power, increase 
the preponderance of the Russians, and render more inevitable the catastrophe 
which you seek to avoid. You will perish then, but you will perish with 
shame and with guilt; whereas, by now listening to the voice of religion and 
humanity, you will save yourselves in saving Greece, and you will confirm, as 
far as it depends on you, the peace of all Europe, and the balance of power in 
the West. 


NOTES ON THE MONTH. 


Weser.—On occasion of the death of this composer, the proprietors of 
Covent Garden issued a notice that, *f anxious to give his survivors, (that is 
to say, all the rest of this breathing world) the advantage of the benefit in- 
tended for Weber, his last Opera of Oberon should be performed on Saturday 
June 17.””. This notice is abundantly absurd—but we quote it less for the 
sake of amusing our readers, than of expressing our regret, that the house 
was not by any means full; so that Weber’s wife and family, who are evi- 
dently meant by the singular phrase of ** his survivors,’ we fear will have 
gained nothing by the exhibition. ‘The fact is, that Weber was greatly over- 
rated before his arrival in this country, and he was as undeseryedly greatly 
under-rated before his death in it: people, however unreasonably, always 
expect a man of talent in all cases to surpass his last work, and if he falls below 
the level of his first, the disappointment is proportionate, and the recoil cer- 
tain and powerful. The Qberon of Weber turned out a signal failure, and 
was, after a few unsuccessful repetitions, withdrawn from the stage. ‘The 
music was found to be common-place in the extreme—as insuflerable as 
Bishop’s worst, or Braham’s best. Even the Freischiitz was a secondary 
opera, and utterly unworthy to be ranked in the same class with even the 
middling operas of Rossini, to say nothing of the loftier efforts of his muse. 
As to Oberon, it is just as much beneath even Weber’s secondary operas, as 
they are inferior to the Freischiitz. This gradation of failures has given rise 
to numerous stories, and among the rest, to a report that Weber did not 
compose, but bought that great musical work of the real author. We merely 
allude to this story as one of the on dits of the day, or rather of the month; 
for the supposition is preposterous. If the Freischiitz had really been the 
first work of some unknown master, we should soon have had another from 
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his pen; or even, to speak musically, a score. Such a genius must have been 
speedily déterré, by means of new works, or else he must have been, what it 
is as easy to suppose of Weber, a man of one opera. Way should there nat 
be men of one opera as well as men of one book? a class, by the way, on 
whose singular performances Mr. D'Israeli has written an amusing essay. 
Ce his Curiosities.] Another story connected with the Freischiitz ts, that 
Veber disposed of the copy-right tikes fine opera in discharge of an incon- 
siderable debt. If the fact be so, it is a lamentable one: and it may fairly be 
said, that if Weber gained credit with an individual by his first opera, he 
has lost it with the public by his last. There must have been some Suspl- 
cions about the merits of Oberon in the mind of the Covent Garden pro- 
prietors, for they are said to have refused to allow the music to be seen or 
heard by the music-sellers, who have purchased it for eight hundred pounds! 
While we are on the subject of operas, we may quote a caustic saying 
which is now going about town, and ascribed toa high musical anthority, 
Bishop’s Aladdin was produced to rival Oberon, and fairly rivalled it, in its 
failure. Some one oh Sir if he had seen Bishop’s last’ opera? 
‘© No,” said Sir —; ‘* but if you can assure me thatit is his last, I shall 
see it with pleasure. 
Dramatic Auro-sioGRapuy.—This kind of writing seems to be coming into 
fashion. We have lately had * Kelly’s Reminiscences, "* Reynolds’s Me- 
moirs are published this month, and the newspaper advertisement, ** show 
us many more” in perspective. The autobiography of dramatic authors i Is, 
generally speaking, the most amusing of all kinds of autobiography, on ac- 
count of the variety of anecdote w hich it gives room to introduce. A dra- 
matic author is alinost necessarily connect ted with all the three classes who 
compose, as it were, the kingdom of anecdote—fashionable people, literary 
men, and players. Perhaps there never was a mcre delightful book written 
than Goldoni’s life of himself, though the reader has scarcely heard of half-a- 








") 


dozen of the persons named in the book. Marmontel and Cumberland are ~ 


charming auto- -biographe rs; Goethe and Alfieri less so, because the one pro- 
fesses to trace the springs of his own genius, and to give a philosophical ana- 
lysis of his works, and the memoirs of the other present us only with a bold 
victure of terrible misanthropy, and the anatomy of one proud and ardent 
veart. If we were to compare Reynolds’s Memoirs to any others that have 
yet appeared, it should certainly be to Colley Cibber’s; to whose ad- 
ventures, especially in the early part of his life, Mr. Reynolds’s bear a singu- 
lar resemblance,—with this deference, that the latter became a play-writer, 

while Colley Cibber was attracted to the stage, and wore alternately the sock 
and the buskin, till “ reduced,” as he himself pathetically and emphatically 
tells us ** to become an author.”’ 

It is curious, in the auto-biography of drainatic writers, to find them invo- 
luntarily giving a ¢on de ¢théatre to their narrative, and heightening the drol- 
lery of ‘their stories by all the ex aggeration they have been accustomed to 
think necessary for the stage. Thus Reynolds tells us that ‘ his mother and 
aunt were like the compass, bent on a still farther variation to the westward,” 
a blunder which would have told very well in a farce; and he makes Lord 
Effingham prove his loyalty, by giving away “ the portrait of his Majesty,” 
as he styles a guinea. 

Pasta AND Purrs.—Some charitable concert had been announced for the 
evening previous to this great singer's benefit; and the Post told us, ‘ thata 
night-rehearsal of the scenery being indispensable, Madame Pasta had pro- 
fessed herself ready to sit up tll midnight, rather than interfere with the 
cause of charity.” This was of course intended as a puff for Pasta’s benefit; 
but, as the scenery only was concerned, we should think the presence of one 
or two scene-shifters much more likely to be useful than that of the prima 


donna. 


———— — - + ~~ — 
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a Kelly Was ‘only » to be sure, a composer of music ; ; but when we recollect how 
much in modern operas depends on the music, he may fairly be allowed the honours, 
such as they are, of dramatic authorship. 
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